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Education for the child wi 


impaired hearing begins early. 
See Page 272. 
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WHY do students prefer 


~ FOR practical knowledge to help them in 


a 


For the answer 


1. Britannica is easily read. Britannica is simply written. The 
articles proceed from simple explanations step by step to the 
more detailed technical descriptions. Over 4,000 of the world’s 
leading authorities tell students what they want to know simply, 
completely and accurately. 


2. Britannica is dependable. 58,971 pages were changed in 
fourteen years of constant revision, to keep pace with the 
swift-moving events that shape history. 


3. Britannica is easy to use. Indexed and cross-indexed to 
make subjects easy to find. 


4. Britannica shows as well as tells. 25,694 illustrations on 
Britannica's large pages permit full-color reproduction of all 
visual aids. The set is rich in Kodachrome four-color illustra- 
tions and thousands of photos illustrate almost every con- 
ceivable subject high school students want to know about. 


5. Britannica is authoritative. Students are confident when 
they say “I found it in Britannica.”’ 
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ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


BRITANNICA... 


FOR simple, everyday information... 


their studies... . 


FOR help in pursuit of their hobbies... 


FOR their business training? 
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TEACHERS: 
For information 
write or wire: 
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THIS VION 


COVER GIRL Patty Wyant of Des 
Moines, Iowa, deaf since birth, “lis- 
tens” to the beat of a tom-tom over 
the earphones of an auditory training 
unit. We trust her appealing picture 
will interest you in the pictorial cen- 
terspread on education for the child 
with impaired hearing. 

The photo [a Maico print] came to 
THE JOURNAL thru the courtesy of Bess 
R. Johnson, principal of the David W. 
Smouse Opportunity School in Des 
Moines. A similar picture of Patty 
appeared on the November cover of 
New York State Education. 





WE pon’T like to be so thin. But the 
marked increase in cost of paper and 
printing has caused reduction in size 
of the April and May Journals. 


Dr. HANCHER’S article, we predict, 
will be widely reprinted and quoted. 

Mrs. HIvLper’s is sixth in a series of 
articles on teaching reading which 
have appeared in THr JouRNAL this 
year. 

Ir youR November 1950 JourNnat 
is handy, we wish you would compare 
the contents page with this one. Which 
do you prefer: The present uncrowded 
listing of titles? Or November’s anno. 
tated listing? We shall be interested in 
knowing. 
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How schools are increasing their 
holding power, foreign policy of the 
United States, the preparation of col- 
lege teachers, what the teacher can do 
for children with epilepsy, conditions 
compelling curriculum changes, high- 
lights of the coming San Francisco 
meeting of the NEA, teenage drug ad- 
dicts, business education in Los Ange- 
les—these are some of the subjects to 
be discussed. 
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. Biggest Assembly Line’! , 
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Bazookas and bayonets... tanks and tor- 
pedoes . . . rifles and rocket shells . . . coal and 
steel and food. These are just a few of the 
thousands of things rolling today on the na- 
tion’s railroads as America rearms. 

For your railroads are the biggest “assembly 
line” the world has ever known! With nearly 
400,000 miles of steel track, they join farm 
and mine with furnace and factory, camp and 
port. From raw materials, through every stage 
of manufacture, the things which America must 
have to live and to grow stronger are assembled 
and distributed by rail—for only railroads have 
the carrying capacity and the operating econ- 
omy to perform so tremendous a task. 

In national defense as in peacetime com- 
merce, the country’s productive strength is 
made effective by the world’s greatest trans- 
portation system. 

And, as the national defense program con- 
tinues to grow, the railroads will be devoting 
even more time . . . more space . . . more effort 
to the country’s biggest job: effective rearma- 
ment to keep the nation strong...to keep it free. 
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Television Channels Reserved 





Education won its right to a place in the television 
spectrum when the Federal Communications Com- 
mission announced Mar. 23 that 82 channels in the 
very high frequencies (VHF) were being reserved 
for noncommercial educational stations and that 
127 were being set aside for a similar purpose in 
the ultra high frequencies (UHF) area. 


This decision was handed down following weeks 
of hearings in November-December 1950 and 
January 1951 under the auspices of the Joint 
Committee on Educational Television composed 
of representatives of the following organizations: 
American Council on Education, Association for 
Education by Radio, Association of Land Grant 
Colleges and Universities, National Association of 
Educational Broadcasters, National Association of 
State Universities, National Council of Chief State 
School Officers, and the NEA. 


A more complete story about this decision favor- 
ing education’s right to television channels will 
appear in our May issue. 





AASA Convention [Feb. 17-22] Resolutions 





American public schools and the strength of the na- 
tion—The American Association of School Administrators 
believes that the American system of free public schools is 
the indispensable foundation for the development and sur- 
vival of our form of democracy. The forces of freedom may 
be at present outnumbered, Strength in any aspect of man- 
power, however, is a product of quality as well as of quan- 
tity. Free public education has given us our margin of safe- 
ty. It is the basis of our unparalleled technology and produc- 


tivity and of our determination to perpetuate our free way of 
life. 


Military service—We reaffirm our support of an adequate 
national defense plan in which all the resources of the nation 
are utilized, including the cooperative development and use 
of school facilities. 


We believe, without reservation, that the needs of national 
security must be adequately met at all times thru provision 
of the necessary strength for the armed forces and maintenance 
of a continuing flow of trained personnel into the civil econ- 
omy. We believe that the existing emergency can be met 
best by a revised and strengthened system of selective service 
which will reevaluate the standards of eligibility for admis- 
sion into the armed services. As far as possible, persons 


should be accepted for limited service if they fail to qualify 
for combat. 
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Such factors as the timing of induction and choice and 
duration of service should be so arranged that the educa- 
tional careers of youth at the secondary level need not be in- 
terrupted and opportunities for higher education under ci- 
vilian auspices shall not be eliminated. 


We oppose any form of legislation which, in the name of 
national security, sets up parallel educational agencies that 


absorb, supplant, or duplicate the educational facilities now 
in existence. 


Critical materials for education—The grave responsibility 
of education, coupled with the upward surge in school popu- 
lation and the great lag in schoolhouse construction, consti- 
tutes an important phase of the national emergency which 
must be met by immediate federal action providing adequate- 
ly for an assured flow of critical materials for essential school- 
house construction, equipment, and supplies. 


When the system of priorities and allocations is estab- 
lished, the needs of the schools must be considered as an in- 
tegral part of the national defense effort. 


United Nations—We urge continued use of the United Na- 
tions as an instrument of peace, We declare ourselves in fa- 
vor of charter amendments to enable the United Nations to 
enact, interpret, and enforce world law to prevent war. 


Since the United Nations is the tangible organized expres- 
sion of mankind's desire for peace, all schools should cooper- 
ate in supporting the United Nations Education Service to be 
inaugurated by the NEA in Sept. 1951. 


UNESCO—The inclusion of references to education in the 
United Nations Charter, and the subsequent establishment of 
the United Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Or- 
ganization [UNESCO] are major achievements in which the 
teaching profession of the United States may proudly claim 
a substantial share. We call upon all school systems to famil- 
iarize themselves with the UNESCO program and to do their 
utmost to give effect to it. 


We again urge the Secretary of State, in view of the criti- 
cal role of our public schools in advancing the UNEsco pro- 
gram, to include in future delegations to UNEsco General 
Conferences a substantial representation of the administrators 
and teachers in the public elementary and secondary schools. 


Occupied areas—We reaffirm our belief that, in the occu- 


pied areas of Europe and Japan, the program of education 
and reeducation should be given a high priority. 


Professional status of the superintendency—We recog- 
nize the necessity of continuous study of the role of the school 
administrator as an educational leader, and pledge our sup- 
port in behalf of developing plans and procedures for the 
improvement of the professional status of the superintendent 
of schools at local community district, city, county, and state 
levels. 
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Moral and spiritual values—Because the survival and well- 
being of our country depend upon moral standards and spirit- 
ual values, we welcome the timely appearance of Moral and 
Spiritual Values in the Public Schools, a report by the Educa- 
tional Policies Commission of this association and of the Na- 
tional Education Association. We urge that the members of 
our association read this volume, distribute it widely thruout 
the profession, and make it known to the public. 


Public funds for public schools—We believe the Ameri- 
can tradition of separation of church and state should be vig- 
orously and zealously safeguarded. We respect the rights of 
groups, including religious denominations, to maintain their 
own schools as long as such schools meet the educational, 
health, and safety standards defined by the states in which 
they are located. We believe that these schools should be fi- 
nanced entirely by their supporters. We therefore oppose all 
efforts to devote public funds to support these schools either 
directly or indirectly. 


Federal aid for public-school building construction— 


There is a national urgency for rehabilitation and new con- 
struction of school buildings. Rising enrolments and high 
costs of construction make it impossible for many local dis- 
tricts to provide necessary buildings. We therefore recom- 
mend federal aid to local districts for capital outlay in school- 
building construction. Special consideration should be given 
to districts that are congested because of federal-government 
activities. We further recommend that such federal funds 
shall be channeled for distribution thru the United States 
Office of Education and the state departments of education. 


United States Office of Education—We reaffirm the posi- 
tion of the association in urging Congress to establish the 
United States Office of Education as a nonpartisan, inde- 
pendent agency, governed by a national board of education. 
This board should be composed of representative laymen, ap- 
pointed by the President with the consent of the Senate for 
long, overlapping terms. Such board should have authority 
to appoint the Commissioner of Education, who would serve 
as its executive officer. 


Federal aid for public education without federal con- 
trol—We affirm our pledge to a program of public educa- 
tion which offers adequate opportunities for all. The realiza- 
tion of such a program is the shared responsibility of the 
federal government, the state, and the local community. We 
recommend the immediate passage of general federal-aid leg- 
islation and reiterate our position that federal aid must not 
jeopardize state and local control of education and that it 


must be channeled thru the regularly constituted public- 
school agencies. 





National Student Art Project 





The US Treasury Department, with the National Car- 
toonists Society, is sponsoring a national student art project, 
“Draw the Dream You Save For.” The project is to stimulate 
student activity in the Defense Bonds and Stamps Program. 
Students in grades four thru seven may draw in any medium, 
but the drawings should be no larger than 12 by 18 inches. 
The project ends Apr. 23. 
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Each school is invited to send up to five representative 


~ drawings to the State Savings Bonds Office not later than 


+t 


Apr. 23. There is no entry fee. 





Fulbright Awards for . 
East Asia and the Pacific 





Approximately 70 Fulbright awards for 1952-53 are 


available for the countries of Australia, New Zealand, India, ° 


Pakistan, Philippines, Burma, and Thailand. 


The awards include university lecturing and advanced re- 
search in education, humanities, natural sciences, and social 
sciences. Application forms and additional information ob- 
tainable now from Executive Secretary, Committee on Inter- 
national Exchange of Persons, Conference Board of Associ- 
ated Research Councils, 2101 Constitution Ave., Washington, 
D. C. Applications must be mailed not later than Apr. 15, 
1951. 


Newbery and Caldecott Awards 





Newbery award for this year goes’to Elizabeth Yates, author 
of Amos Fortune [Aladdin Books], and the Caldecott Medal 
to Katherine Milhous for The Egg Tree [Scribner]. 





Edmund E. Day 





_ Dr. Day, president-emeritus of Cornell University, died 


on Mar. 23. He was one of the educational leaders largely 
responsible for the creation of the Educational Policies Com- 
mission of the National Education Association and the 
American Association of School Administrators, and for five 


years he served as one of its most able and influential mem- 
bers. 





Organized Groups Work on Public Opinion 





Reports of the House Select Committee on Lobbying 
Activities [Eighty-First Congress] present an illuminating 
picture of the efforts of certain nationally organized groups 
to influence public opinion at the grassroots. 


Since much of the pamphleteering, forums, speeches, and 
other devices used comes from groups whose tactics directly 
or indirectly affect public education, teachers and citizen 
groups can gain an understanding of these forces by reading 
carefully the testimony given in the reports concerning such 
organizations as the Committee for Constitutional Govern- 
ment, National Economic Council, Conference of American 
Small Business Organizations, and Foundation for Economic 
Education. 


Copies of some of these Congressional reports are not readily 
available. Teachers should write, and urge others to write 
also, to their Congressmen requesting them to urge the pas- 
sage of a resolution to have additional copies of the House 
Lobbying Committee reports printed. 
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* School, Cook County, 





@ Tris feature of THe JourNAL is an open 
forum for its readers. Ideas and opinions 
expressed here are those of the writers and 


not necessarily those of the NEA. 


Question-of-the-Month 


@ “How did you or your board of educa- 
tion or your local teachers association, wel- 
come new teachers into the profession and 
make them feel at home when school opened 
in the fall?” was the February “Question- 
of-the-Month.” It 


others: 


brought these replies, 


among 


Our local has taken 
the matter of welcoming new teachers upon 
itself—keeping in mind the feeling each of 
us had 

New 
beautiful 


teachers association 


“new.” 

School found a 
vase containing gladiolas 
first 
day in our school and a card saying, “Wel 


when we were 
teachers at Gross 
green 


on their desks the morning of thei 


come to Gross.” Former teachers were also 


flowers and a= card 


Back.” 

On each desk, we also placed a copy of 
the of the local 
an index of association officers, and the NEA 
pamphlet, “Our Profession Glorious.” 

Each member of the executive board was 
assigned to see personally that any questions 
of the 


greeted with saving, 


“Welcome 


constitution association, 


new teachers and 
that they were personally invited to meet- 
ings. To top off the month, the local associa- 


tion had a picnic. 


were answered 


Needless to say, we have 100% member- 
ship in the local, state, and national asso- 
ciations.—DOROTHY FRICKE, S. E. Gross Public 
Brookfield, Ill. 


IN THE spring after new teachers are hired, 
their names are given to me, and I write on 
behalf of our school, describing our faculty 
association and a little about the communi- 
ty. Occasionally, other teachers write to 
the new teachers wishing for them happi- 
ness in their new surroundings. 

The morning of the day before school 
Opens in the fall, we have a faculty meet- 
ing; each teacher is introduced. At a tureen 
dinner on a nearby lawn, the new teachers 
are guests of honor, and two or three ex- 
perienced teachers make certain that the 
new teachers meet the faculty and enjoy 
the dinner.—MRs. VERNA W. TICE, president 
of the faculty association, Holley Central 
School, Holley, N. Y. 


PRECEDING the opening of school, we had 
4 two-day orientation program. During this 
time, new teachers were given information 

[Continued on page 246] 
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Breeze East on NEW YORK CENTRAL'S 
Air-conditioned Dieseliners 


Have you swum in New England’s 
cool surf... felt the tug of a sea breeze 
against your sails .. . or breathed the 
mouth-watering fragrance of a real 
down-East clambake? 

Have you climbed by scenic motor 
road or trail into the cool, piney air of 
the Northeast’s highest peaks? Have 
you felt history come alive as you fol- 
lowed Paul Revere’s road to little- 
changed Lexington and Concord? 


All that and more is waiting for you 


in New England. Well-stocked trout 
streams...mountain lakes...sea beaches 
and picturesque, surf-swept rocks. 
Gay art colonies and smart resorts. 
And so easy to reach! Step into air- 
cooled vacation weather aboard your 
streamlined New York Central coach. 
Step off in the heart of New England 
. where ocean or mountain breezes 


keep you cool! 


P. S. Central gets you home cool, too... 
refreshed and ready for your job! 


ee ee eee 7" 
. Peres, | 

FREE! new enciand sooxtet Name 
with fun-map, pictures, money- | 
saving facts. Send coupon now | Address 
to New York Central, Room | ; | 
1336-N4, 466 Lexingtom Ave. | 2 ea ee | 
New York 17, N. Y. | | 
| State oe 
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[Continued from page 245] 
concerning the Evansville Public Schools 
and the city of Evansyille by our staff mem- 
bers. The president oP ithe Evansville Teach- 
ers Association spoke about teacher organi- 
zations and their value. 

On one of the two-davs, new teachers 
were introduced, during a luncheon, to 
members of the board of school trustees, the 


teacher associations, and all staff members 
and principals. One-half day of the two-day 
program was spent with their principals in 
the building to which they were assigned. 

During part of our preschool conference 
attended by all teachers, new teachers were 
introduced individually to our entire teach- 


The Package 
Everybody 


ing stall. They were also guests at a picnic 
luncheon sponsored by the Evansville 
Peachers Association. 

In our second issue of the Public Schools 
Bulletin, our weekly publication which goes 
to all public-school employes, we included 
pictures of all teachers new to the Evans- 
ville Public Schools.—@ERBERT ERDMANN, ad- 
ministrative assistant to the superintendent, 
Evansville Public Schools, Ind. 


I've Been Wanting To Say... 
Wen will a champion appear for the 
now obsolete normal-school graduate who 
has toiled long and loyally at lowest pay 
levels and who is barricaded on the salary 
schedules because she has no degree? 
Everyone understands the desirability of 
accredited courses, but everyone does not 
understand why these courses should be the 
sole criterion for evaluating a teacher. 
The normal-school graduate of 20 years 
ago completed a course of study as pre- 
scribed by the state board of education and 
received a certificate to teach. She dedicated 
her life to the service of America’s youngest 
citizens. 


14 State Authorizations 


to date (including a basic exclu- 
sive adoption in Kansas), and 
thousands of city, county, and 
town users indicate that Ginn 
Basic has something special to 
offer. Here vou will find For many years, school superintendents 
. and schoolboards offered no increment for 
courses taken. Summer school was a luxury 
not 2ll could enjoy. As the trend toward de- 
grees was evidenced and inservice courses 
were a possibility, many teachers were able 
to meet growing requirements. But many 
others found the courses a strain on a slim 
budget. Teachers burdened with overloaded 
classrooms, cafeteria, and similar duties, 
teachers with aged parents to care for, wid- 
ows who were the sole support of their 
children, found their strength and resources 
depleted to the extent that they could not 
add another load to their responsibilities. 
Thoughtful people have considered the 
problems and circumstances of normal- 
school graduates with years of successful 
experience, and in some places they are 
making it possible for a certain number of 
years of teaching to be reckoned on the 
salary scale as an equivalent of a year at 
college. These equivalents place a teacher 
on a salary scale where a pay check will 
more readily finance summer school. 
Surely, future teachers of America feel 


[Continued on page 247] 


Readiness for every level 


Reading that develops literary 
appreciation, including a pro- 
gram of poetry in the books 


A full language arts program in 
the Manuals 

and many other features that 

make this series so teachable and 

so likeable. Materials through 

grade 6 available. Use the read- 


ers whose popularity grows and 
grows! 


Ginn and Company 


Home Office: Boston 
Sales Offices: New York 11 
Chicago 16 Atlanta3 Dallas 1 
Columbus 16 San Francisco 3 
Toronto 5 
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president of the city council of parent- | 


| 








The 
GRAY LINE, 


GRAY LINE 


HAS ARRANGED 
IDEAL TOURS FOR 
YOU, SUCH AS= 


MOVIE STUDIOS, STARS HOMES 


Tanner-Gray Line takes you through 
Warner Bros. and Republic lots, 
also see famous homes of stars. 
Each, $4.00 


LOS ANGELES HARBOR & FRONTIER TOWN 


Largest man-made harbor, crammed 
with shipping; on to Knott’s Berry 
Farm and Gold Rush Village. $5.25 
Boat ride (optional) $1.15 


MT.PALOMAR AND 200-INCH TELESCOPE 


See ‘scope from visitor's gallery 
after gorgeous mountain trip. From 
San Diego, $7.15 


SMALL GROUPS —“go dutch” in 
renting our low cost U-Drives, or let 
us plan trips via limousine with 
guide-driver. Rates on request. 


4 
SEND FOR FREE 
“TEACHERS’ TOURS” 
FOLDER and Tours Map 
—for Southern Cali- 
fornia, Arizona, and 
Nevada sights. » 

Tanner Gray Line, 1207 W. 3rd St. 

Los Angeles 17, Calif., Dept. B 


Send me Teachers’ Tours Folder & Tours Map 


Name 





Address 
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[Continued from page 216] 
a shiver of apprehension when they see 
teachers retiring in penury because their 


years of preparation for teaching are not 


sufficient to give them adequate take-home | 


pay. 


Why don’t we recognize equivalent credit | 


for years of successful teaching? Let many 


of our aged teachers retire in dignity in- 
stead of despair.—MADELYN MULDOON, prest- 
classroom-teachers association, 


#58, 


dent, super- 


H. 


union Grovetown, N. 


Visor 


# Wuat do you think about this prob- 
lem? The editors would ‘like to 
your comments. 


@ REGARDING the new publication of the 
Educational Policies Commission, Moral 
and Spiritual Values in the Schools, the 
following is a typical comment: 


\ CLEAR and convincing statement reveal- 
ing the deep interest of the public schools 
in the moral and spiritual life; a final 
to all who for ulterior ends seek to 
label public-school educators as irreligious; 
a splendid statement of the 


answer 


for re- 
ligious liberty and the separation of church 
state; a great 
crucial hour. 


case 
and pronouncement in a 
I trust every churchman will 
study it.—BISHOP G. BROMLEY OXNAM of the 
Methodist Church. 


The Journal 
BASICALLY I agree with Merrill F. Hart- 
shorn’s ideas as expressed in an article in 
the November JOuRNAL, 
of his 


However, it seems to me that some 


observations are either too generalized or 
he does not adequately consider 
situation, 


Germanvy’s 


that democracy 
But 
search 
and to prepare a basis for the creation of 
democratic 


the author 
all, be lived. 
we still 


I agree with 


must, above to “live” 


democracy, need to for it 


conditions. I am in accord on 
German youth need 
new thoughts, new ideals. If we 
wish to be successful in our efforts, we must 


be in 


sull another point: that 
new faith, 
firm our convictions and equally 
cautious in their pedagogical use. 

The teaching of current events is essen- 
tial in the education for democracy. It can 
be demanded of the teachers that they be 
objective, and that they be willing to bring 
iny problem up for discussion, at least in 
its early stages. The questions posed by Mr. 
Hartshorn are most important and could be 
extended to include problems on the East, 
peoples’ democracies, peace movements, and 
the like. But the final selection and the 
ever necéssary voicing of personal opinions 
should now be left entirely to the individual 
teacher, 

lt is my pleasant duty to thank Mr. Hart- 
shorn for the stimulus he has given. Besides 
his practical suggestions, he has presented 
a big question which should be of general 
interest: If, under what conditions, and 
should “democracy be taught”?—n 
KAMPS, Berlin-Charlottenburg 9 Oldenbur- 
galle 62, Germany. 


how 
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New Horizons in Te 


ALL YOUNG FOLKS 


ike to do Tricks 


To do a trick well young people will 
stay at it until they get it. Believing 
this is a happy, natural motivation 
for self-discipline and perseverance 
which carry over into the total be- 
havior pattern, certain teachers are 
experimenting in the classroom with 
such tricks as these below: 


THE TRICK: ‘To remove a strip of 

— newspaper one column wide 
A by eight inches long from 

. under a standing foun- 

» tain-pen cap. HOW TO 
CK A DO IT: Moisten the 
>) fingertip and 
¥ forcefully strike part 


of paper extending over table’s edge. 


THE TRICK: ‘Jo drop ten or more coins 
into a glass, already filled to the brim, 
without spilling a drop. HOW TO DO IT: 
Water will not spill 
over the top as 
long as you 
drop each coin 
into the glass 
edgewise and 
do it very, 
very gently. 


ABOVE TRICKS courtesy CORONET and 


The refreshing, long-lasting flavor of wholesome, delicious 
WRIGLEY’'S SPEARMINT GUM satisfies between-meal 
**sweet-call’’ without interfering with appetite. And the 


pleasant chewing helps keep teeth bright and 


aching 


Suggestions we hope you find interesting and helpful 






TRICK ABOVE: ‘To hold a napkin at two 
opposite ends, and, without letting go, 
tie it into a knot. HOW TO DO IT: 
Fold your arms first. Now grasp one 
end of the napkin in each hand. Hold 
on to the napkin as you unfold your 
arms and, presto, your napkin will be 
tied into a beautiful knot. 


THE TRICK: ‘To support a coin the size 
of a 50€ piece on the center of a piece 
of paper that has 
the dimensions of 
a dollar bill which 
is suspended be- 
tween two glasses 
and glasses must be placed so 
that they are at least 3 in. apart. 
HOW TO DO IT: Just fold the paper in 
half lengthwise and fold each 


again. The coin will stay up indefinitely. 


side 


Copyright, 1950, by Esquire, Inc, 






clean. 





The Summer Workshop at Goddard 
July 2 - August 10, 1951 


A friendly place for studying the practical problems of the ele- 
mentary and high school teac cher, counsellor, administrator, and 


parent. Arts and Crafts, Literature 
Human Relations, Community and 
degrees. Certificate renewal credit. 
Green Mountains, 


GODDARD COLLEGE 





near forests, lakes, and streams. 


, Science, International Problems, 
School Resources. B.A. and M.A. 
Beautiful country campus in the 


Write Box D. 
PLAINFIELD, VERMONT 
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URRICULUM FILMS 


Presemns 


A Story Time Pitre 7 


PTA MEETINGS are far more interesting when tape recordings of actual 
classroom sessions are played. Tape reproduces every voice, every 
inflection with matchless fidelity, captures all the naturalness of young- 


sters being themselves. 


! 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
! 
I 
J 


MINNESOTA MINING & MFG. CO., Dept. NEA-41 
St. Paul 6, Minnesota 


Please send free booklet Tape Recording in 











| | 
| | 
| | 
the Classroom. | 
| gz Arrange to have tape recording demonstrated =| 
| at our school. | 
| Name | 
| | 
| School | 
| 

| City Zone State | 
= 


SEND THIS COUPON for your free copy of Tape Recording in the Class- 
room, interesting new booklet. It’s full of pictures and information, gives 
practical tips to teachers of all grades. Write for yours fodayl 
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“Tape recording excites interest 
in all kinds of school activities” 










: } 

Biusk on | i \ 13 Nad) | j 
GROUP MEMORIZING is speeded up by recording 
selected passages on an endless tape which plays 
over and over. Pupils reciting along with the tupe 
are soon letter-perfect. Tape recordings can be 
played thousands of times with no perceptible loss 
of quality. 


BAND PRACTICE moves along more smoothly and 
results are more encouraging when band members 
can hear themselves on tape. Mistakes are easy to 
note and correct. Recordings may be erased and 
the tape re-used any number of times. 


SCHOOL ANNOUNCEMENTS, news broadcasts, special 
radio programs and music can be pre-recorded on 
tape and piped to classrooms through a central 
control panel. Tape can be edited and spliced to 
put together any kind of uninterrupted program. 


Made in U.S.A. b 
MINNESOTA MINING & MANUFACTURING CO., St. Paul 6, Minnesote 
also makers of “Scotch” Brand Pressure-Sensitive Tapes,"Underseal” Rubberized Coating, 
“Scotchlite” Reflective Sheeting, "7? pa Non-Slip Surfacing, "3M" Abrasives 
"3M" esives. 
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Building the Foundations 


O ONE knows how many local education 
associations there were when, in 1920 at 
Salt Lake City, the National Education Asso- 
ciation amended its bylaws to establish the 
Representative Assembly. Since then, local 
groups have grown steadily. One index of this 
growth is the number of locals affiliated with 
the NEA—197 in 1921, 327 in 1931, 892 in 
1941, and an estimated 4000 in 1951. It would 
take at least 6000 strong locals to have every 
teacher at work on the problems of the profes- 
sion. 
Most of our local associations are not suffi-, 
ciently strong to meet the needs of these dy- 
namic times. Our number-one organizationg 


problem is to build well the local foundations# 


First, we must fix in mind the pattern of local 
organization which is best for each state and 
then work with all our intelligence and skill 
to achieve that pattern. Each state is different, 
and the pattern will vary to meet local needs, 
but we shall not make the best progress until 
we study the situation and establish goals to- 
ward which we can work, as some states have 
done. r 

One type of situation is that in states where 
all the schools both rural and urban are organ- 
ized under a single county board of education 
and administered by one school staff. A strong 
county association in each of these counties 
unified with. state and national associations 
gives an almost perfect pattern. 

At the other extreme are those states where 
the schools are still organized in districts too 
small for effective administration. In these 
states, some persons think the best plan is to 
have city organizations of teachers in towns of 
four or five thousand population with a sepa- 
rate group to serve the teachers in the sur- 
rounding rural schools of each county. The 
important point is that a plan be made which 
may serve as a goal even tho it may be revised 
in the light of experience. 


Once a pattern is established, the next step 
is to perfect our conception of what these local 
associations should be and do and of how they 
may best be serviced by state and national asso- 
ciations. A fully effective local designed to meet 
the needs of today and tomorrow and to use the 
talents and experience of every teacher would 
operate in six areas: teacher welfare; child wel- 
fare and school improvement; community wel- 
fare; state welfare; national welfare; and world 
welfare. 

If teachers are to do their full share in bring- 
ing up a generation of children to take their 
part in these various areas of human wellbeing, 
teachers themselves thru participation must 
learn the issues involved and must learn how 
to resolve these issues thru the democratic proc- 
esses of investigation, discussion, and group 
decision. 

Let us envision a day when in every commu- 
nity the school will be the center of a rich and 
satisfying community life; when the profes- 
sional teacher—mature, broadly educated, and 
informed—will be looked to as a leader of 
thought and culture, standing for intelligence, 
patience, goodwill, and cooperation in every 
phase of life. 

If the teaching profession in our day is to 
achieve the scope and quality of professional 
organization needed, it must dedicate itself to 
the training of leaders who know where they 
are going and how to get there. ‘The time may 
well come when at least a fourth of the budgets 
of our associations will be given to this task. 

Our Victory Action Program is now in its 
last year, and we are looking forward to @ pro- 
gram which will be worthy of the centennial 
of our association in 1957. Let us take renewed 
inspiration from the gains already made and 
persevere in the things necessary to develop 
strong local associations in every community. 


Soy Clmen Morgan, EDITOR 
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IN A NUTSHELL 


* To write, one must first think. 

% Militarism paves the way for socialism. 

No one can lead and be like everybody else. 

* Real freedom always implies a sense of values. 
’ 


® Love, not fear, is the foundation of civilization. 


“te 


One’s judgment can be no better than his information. 


Revolutions spring from aspiration as well as desperation. 


a od 


Genuine religion and science have this in common: Both 
are 4 continuing search for Truth. 


A New Nation Is Born 


Since the birthrate is directly related to school popu- 
lation, teachers are particularly concerned with the 
number of children born in the nation, in their state, 
and in the various localities. The number of children 
born in the United States in 1950 is almost equal to 
the total population of the US in 1790, which was 
only 3,929,214. 
1930—2,203,958 — 1937—2,203,337 
1931—2,112,760 1938—2,286,962 
1932—2 074,042 1939—2,265,588 
1933—2,081,252 1940—2,360,399 
1934—2,167,636 194%—-2,513,427 
1935—2,155,105 1942—2 808.996 1949—3,581,000 
1936—2,144,796 1943—2,934,860 1950—3,550,000 

Anyone who has faith in the law of life and in the 
ability of our schools to bring out the best in the 
children should have faith in the future of our coun- 
try. Give the children a chance, and they will build a 
better world. 


1944—2,794,800 
1945—2,735,456 
1946—3,288,672 
1947—3,699,940 
1948—3,535,068 


Get Ready Now for May 4 


HoraAcr. MANn’s birthday comes on May 4. He was 
born in 1796. This is one birthday that should be 
observed in every American school. With human lib- 
erty at the crossroads and free public education the 
only sure safeguard of democracy, we need to turn 
again to the ideals of the men who founded our coun- 
try. Logked at in this light, the life of Horace Mann as- 
sumes a new importance in the annals of American 
democracy and achievement. From him as from Wash- 
ington, Jefferson, and Lincoln, we shall learn the true 
ieaning of our national existence. From him, we shall 
learn anew the central importance of personal charac- 
ter and the necessity of paying greater attention to the 
general welfare. Write to the NEA for a free leaflet on 


Horace Mann; enclose a selfaddressed stamped en- 
velop. . 
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*An Opportunity for Leeal Associations 


AMERICAN Education Week is the greatest program 
of public relations ever developed by our profession. 
It is one project to which every local association can 
and should make some contribution. Here is an oppor- 
tunity to give every member something worthwhile 
to do. The time to begin planning is row. Have a com- 
mittee to study what was done last year and to think 
up ways to improve upon last year’s observance. ‘The 
dates this year are Sunday, Nov. 11, thru Saturday, 
Nov. 17. The general theme is “Unite far Freedom.” 

First, before the opening of AEW, we teachers should 
put our own house in order. How can we expect the 
public to unite behind the schools if we do not unite 
among ourselves, enrol our members, and show a 
united front? Having done that, here are other things 
to consider. 

Make sure that the local member of the legislature 
or of Congress is invited to speak on a local program. 

Arrange for the local editor to write one or more edi- 
torials on the schools. 

Have several people use the “Letters to the Editor” 
section of the newspaper each day during AEW. 

Have school programs put on radio and television. 

Arrange with department stores for special window 

isplays. _ 

Arrange with public-transportation companies to 

eature AEW on passes and in “‘transitads.” 

Have each member of the local association take up 


with his church pastor and the Sunday-school super- 
intendent plans for observance of AEW Sunday. 
Many churches are glad to give the morning or eve- 
ing service to this project with music by school chil- 
dren and a talk by a leading teacher or layman, or by 
the pastor himself. 


Arrange to have the story of the schools discussed by 
the students themselves on each grade level from kin- 
dergarten thru highschool. 

, Pay tribute to the men and women in your commu- 
py who have helped to make the schools what they 
re. 

, Beginning with the first observance of AEW in 1921, 
materials were limited to a small leaflet which was 
given away. This pattern was followed for several 
years. Then began the development of materials for 
sale. These materials have been prepared as a service 

and sold at cost so that the growth in their sales gives 
an index of the development of this important proj- 
ect. The amount of these sales by years is as follows: 


1931—$1896.21  1938-$ 9453.06 1945—$33,189.24 
9932— 3315.85  1939— 11,115.77 1946— 32,969.08 
1933— 6559.31  1940— 15,817.98 1947— 35,365.14 
1934— 7668.10 1941— 20,962.23 1948— 36,405.46 
1935— 8750.00 1942— 19,119.00 1949— 40,490.01 
1936— 7845.15 1943— 15,808.00 1950— 42,366.45 
1937— 8954.22 1944— 20,244.00 

An adequate development of this project in public 
relations would require the distribution of at least 
$100,000 worth of leaflets, stickers, posters, bulletins, 
records, movie trailers, and the like. There is much 
work for our local associations to do. 
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Sauer 
communi- 
ties often 
= are not as 

fortunate as 
larger communities in being able to 
find leadership for initiating or ex- 
panding programs of adult educa- 
tion in conjunction with informal 
adult-education agencies. Therefore, 
these concrete suggestions may be of 
value to smaller communities in set- 
ting up adult-education programs. 

Certain principles for organization 
of a sound program of adult-educa- 
tion at the community level have 
been evolved from results of experi- 
ence with successful programs. Sum- 
marized, these principles deal with: 
local control and planning, coordi- 
nation of existing leadership, local 
participation in financing the pro- 
gram, utilization of available com- 
munity educational resources, and a 
wellbalanced program to meet vary- 
ing adult needs. 


Sample Programs 


Under the direction of a council 
composed of 40 citizens, including 
10 men and 10 women from farms 
and the same number from towns, 
the community adult-education pro- 
gram at Sac City, Iowa, has operated 
successfully for approximately 20 
years. Its yearly program involves a 
variety of classes chosen to meet the 
needs of community adults, includ- 
ing various recreational activities 
and occasional community forums. 
Enrolees pay a fee of $1.50. Stimula- 
tion and advice in planning the 
adult-education program are given 
by the superintendent, the board of 
education, and the community adult- 
education council. 

A similar community adult-educa- 
tion program has operated in Walton 
township unit school at Olivet, Mich- 
igan, since 1946. This program also 
features a variety of classes, many of 








Dr. Maaske is president, Oregon College of 
Education, Monmouth, Oregon. He is a 
past president of the NEA Department of 
Adult Education. 
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HOW TO SET UP. 


them agricultural in nature, and its 
emphasis is upon total community 
improvement. 

A part-time paid director, who 
serves also as vocational director in 
the school, administers the program, 
a feature of which is training of 
volunteer leaders. Enrolees pay the 
cost of materials and incidentals. 

Other smaller communities thru- 
out the United States have organized 
similar plans, but these two are 
cited as being of special interest. 


Step One 

Actually starting the organization 
of a community adult-education pro- 
gram is not easy. Local conditions 
and circumstances need to be studi- 
ously considered. Initial leadership 
must come from some _ respected 
local leader or group, usually the 
school superintendent, the public li- 
brarian, an outstanding citizen, or a 
leading organization. 

The first step involves the organi- 
zation of a community adult-educa- 
tion council composed of represent- 
atives of varied interests in the 
community. Representatives should 


THREE THINGS 


Three things have taught me 
courage, 
Three things I’ve seen today: 
A spider reweaving her web 
Which thrice has been swept 
away; 
A child refusing to weep 
In spite of a cruel pain; 
A robin singing a cheerful song 
In the midst of a chilling 
rain. 
—Author unknown 


be selected from leading educational 
and semi-educational service organi- 
zations and agencies—public schools, 
libraries, service clubs, churches, rec- 
reational agencies, social agencies, 
and similar groups. 

To get the community council 
organized, you might begin in one 
of three ways: 


‘perintendent, or 





An Adult-Education p 


IN | 


[1] The school superintendent, or | 


a small carefully selected committe 
associated with him, might extend 
invitations to presidents of selected 
agencies and organizations to discuss 
plans for an educational program 
for adults. ‘The idea to form a coun. 
cil might grow out of this meeting. 

[2] The public librarian, the su- 
an outstanding 
community leader might call to- 
gether a committee of three to five 
leaders with known interests in adult 
education. After discussion of the 
local situation, this committee could 
launch plans for organizing an adult- 
education council. 

[3] A respected community leader 
might be encouraged by the super- 
intendent and the public librarian 
to extend invitations as outlined 
above for a preliminary discussion, 
leading to a meeting of a larger 
group after careful study. 

Representatives to the council 
should be selected for staggered 
terms of one to three or five years. 
Selections could be made by an ad- 
visory committee composed of presi- 
dents of interested groups, or they 
might be made thru an 
within the organization. Main cti- 
teria are the representativeness and 
the quality of individual leaders se- 
lected. Usually, councils with not 
more than 20 or less than 10 mem- 
bers are most effective. 


Step Two 


The second step is the designation 
of a part- or full-time coordinator or 
executive officer, after-general plans 
have been thoroly discussed and un- 
derstood by the council. The coordi- 
nator in smaller communities might 
be a volunteer worker. In progres 
sively larger towns and smaller cities, 
he should be a part- or full-time paid 
executive director. 

An interested staff member in the 
schools or the public library, or 
some other capable person, might be 
the desirable choice. Experience in- 
dicates that any community council 
will not function successfully for 
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-IN A SMALL COMMUNITY 


| long without a director to devote 
| time to important details and plan- 


ning. 


Step Three 


The third step involves conducting 

a survey to ascertain the needs and 
interests which might be met thru 
providing an adult-education pro- 
sram. Special attention should be 
) given to meeting needs of older cit- 
| izens. 

Adults like to continue their edu- 
cation to: develop interests or abili- 
ties of earlier years, keep abreast of 
new developments, prepare for voca- 
| tional advancement, develop new in- 

terests or skills, and find creative 

diversion in semi-educational recre- 
ational pursuits such as hobbies and 
crafts. 
In conducting the survey: 
| [1] Formulate a checklist to show 
possible interest in certain classes, 
, discussion groups, forums, and activ- 
| ities. Circulate it to homes thru 
schools, churches, and news- 
papers, and to the membership of 
organizations and agencies. 

[2] Analyze results of present 
adult-education activities in the city, 
and study results from adult-educa- 
tion programs in other comparable 
communities. 

[3] As an interest stimulator, have 
each council representative conduct 
| a survey in his own group. 

[4] Secure from the director of the 
local employment office information 
regarding vocational-training needs 
in the community. 
| A combination 


of these plans 
should provide considerable data on 
the programs desired by adults. 


Step Four 


The fourth step deals with the se- 
lection of leadership talent and the 
adoption of a plan for financing the 
program. The term “leader” is 
found more acceptable in adult ed- 
ucation than “teacher.” Volunteer 
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leaders for many of these groups can 
be suggested by council members. In 
communities where some paid lead- 
ers may be used, it becomes the task 
of the coordinator to seek applicants 
and select those who are the best 
qualified. 

Financial plans, schedules, and 
similar matters must come before the 
council for policy decisions. Natur- 
ally, these problems will vary from 
a program in a very small communi- 
ty, conducted principally on a vol- 
unteer basis, to the program in a 
larger community with a budget for 
a paid coordinator and staff, provi- 
sion for paid leaders, and tuition 
fees. 

Where the school district or li- 
brary can bear the cost of a part- or 
full-time coordinator, the actual cost 
in smaller communities varies from 
practically nothing up to _ larger 
amounts, which can usually be raised 
from enrolment fees. The council 
can secure data on costs from com- 
parable communities or from the 
state superintendent of public in- 
struction. Meeting places can usually 
be provided free of charge thru the 
use of school and’ public-library fa- 
cilities. 


Step Five 

A short intensive-training program 
for the leaders should precede the 
actual organization and scheduling 
of groups. If classes are desired for 
which competent leaders are not 
available or for which the enrolment 
is too small, the coordinator, after 
the council has made policy deci- 
sions, will complete these details. 
However, he should continually keep 
the council fully informed and 
should draw upon its members for 
helpful ideas, suggestions, and coun- 
sel. 

Determining the length of the 
courses is an important factor. Usu- 
ally, a seven to 10-week period with 
one meeting per week is wisest. Di- 
viding the winter season into two or 
three such series works very success- 
fully. 

The coordinator will want to be 
of every assistance possible both in 
the preliminary training of leaders 
and in connection with problems 
that originate with each of them as 
the program progresses. Periodic 
meetings of leaders for further in- 


service preparation and discussion ol 
mutual problems are desirable and 
necessary. 


Final Step 

The sixth and final step involves a 
continuing process of evaluation for 
intelligent and careful replanning. 
The community adult - education 
council should actively participate 
in this evaluation process as a policy- 
making and advisory group. 

In judging the proper balance of 
the adult-education program in 
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terms of its offerings, the following 
areas might be considered as guide- 
posts: [1] home and family living, 
[2] current international, national, 
state, and community problems, [3] 
vocational retraining and job im- 
provement, [4] creative diversion in 
recreation, [5] education for special 
groups like the foreign-born, illiter- 
ate, and physically handicapped, [6] 
education for workers, [7] education 
for social and technological changes, 
and [8] civil defense. 

The council should always take 
into account the local circumstances, 
so that the program will meet as 
fully as possible the needs and inter- 
ests of adults and will stimulate them 
to see the opportunities in further 
horizons of learning. 


In Summary 


The suggestions outlined above 
for organizing a community adult- 
education program are flexible. No 
single plan works equally well in ev- 
ery community, and nothing can 
substitute for intelligent local plan- 
ning to overcome obstacles and meet 
the needs as they exist in any par- 
ticular area. 

The developing field of adult edu- 
cation holds great challenge and 
promise in these coming years. Enter 
prising superintendents of schools 
and public librarians especially are 
needed for leadership in, this move- 
ment. An education program for a 
community is incomplete without a 
wellbalanced program of adult ed- 
ucation. 
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Yet its future is jeopardized 
in these troubled times. 





WONDER how often each of us 

has been approached in the last 
decade by someone who implies that 
what we most need in education is 
a return to the fundamentals that 
characterized education in the days 
of our fathers and grandfathers. In 
reply to this, one can only inquire: 
“If the education which our fathers 
and grandfathers received was so 
superior to that which is being given 
to the present generation, how do 
you account for the terrible state in 
which the world finds itself today?” 

Or again, the question is put to 
us: “What part is education playing 
in our national and international 
life?” with the implied answer that 
it is not doing much if one is to 
judge from the world today. 

Now these are examples of slip- 
shod reasoning which try the heart 
and patience of educators and force 
honest teachers to go about their 
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important work with feelings of 
quiet desperation. In the first place, 
so far as our educational system is 
dealing with adolescents and youth, 
the part which it plays can hardly 
become apparent for another decade 
and perhaps even for 25 years. And 
to believe that current educational 
programs are responsible for the pres- 
ent state of world affairs is equiva- 
lent to the belief that if a certain 
patient had not been under a doc- 
tor’s care for a particular fatal ill- 
ness, the patient might not have died. 

With the aid of this vicious reason- 
ing, therefore, the public arrives at 
the conclusions that the only thing 
wrong with education today is that 
it doesn’t educate, that it doesn’t 
teach people how to think, that it 
doesn’t teach them how to behave, 
and that it doesn’t teach them how 
to be happy! 

It should not be necessary to refute 





these conclusions, because our educa- 
tional system should never hold itself 
out to be all things to all men. If it 
is to perform the functions of the 
home and the church as well as the 
school, it must be organized along 
different lines and must be supported 
far more generously than has been 
the case hitherto. 

Notwithstanding these criticisms, 
all reasonable people—and admit- 
tedly there are far too few reasonable 
people—realize the significance and 
indispensability of higher education. 
Altho it may be difficult for us to 
imagine a world more subject to 
recurrent calamity than our own, a 
world more preoccupied with propa- 
ganda and falsehood, a world more 
ready for war-time alarms and ex- 
cursions, a world more belligerent 
toward things foreign and more in- 
sistent upon 100% Americanism, we 
can be assured that our troubles are 
trifling compared to those we would 
be experiencing had our educational 
efforts ceased, say, around the thir- 
teenth century. 

It is beyond our poor power to 
imagine how perilously our lives 
would have been lived in a twentieth- 
century physical environment paral- 
leled by a _ thirteenth-century in- 
tellectual culture. The difference 
between what we would have had 
under the latter conditions and what 
we have now is the measure of the 
value of education, and particularly 
higher education. 


Transmission of Knowledge 


The first, and probably the most 
commonly known, function of a uni- 
versity is the transmission of knowl- 
edge. In this task, the university is 
one of many agencies—the home, the 
church, the school, the college, the 
library—which endeavor to supply 
our youth with the facts and technics 
necessary for satisfactory living. But 
the ways and combinations of ways 
in which these facts and technics can 
be employed are multitudinous. Each 
way is a separate determinant of life. 

Ways of life can be discussed, ex- 
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Is Indispensable 


plained, analyzed, and illustrated by 
example—but, in a sense, they cannot 
be taught. A wav of life is achieved 
by living it, and not otherwise. It is 
the function of a university to trans- 
mit that knowledge conducive to a 
wise and cultured way of life. 

An appropriate education gives us 
an understanding of the instrumen- 
talities upon which our civilization 
depends. Above and beyond the 
vreat men, the great ideas, and the 
ereat beliefs which are characteristic 
of Western civilization, we possess 
instrumentalities of great utility and 
power: giant industrial corporations, 
ereat educational and charitable 
foundations, great religious orders 
and sects, great hospitals, great li- 
braries, and great institutions of 
higher learning themselves. 

The basic and unchanging func- 
tions of these organizations have 
eiven breadth and continuity to our 
life and have added assurance in the 
midst of insecurity. So that we shall 
not unwittingly destroy our heritage 
because we fail to understand it, the 
transmission of knowledge involves 
the understanding of these great in- 
sttumentalities and their uses. 

In a nation as rich as ours, we are 
apt to take our good fortune for 
eranted. The instrumentalities 
around us are so much a part of our 
thinking that we cannot conceive a 
world without them. The oldest 
among us know that a world can 
exist without airplanes, streamlined 
trains, electric or gas lights, tele- 
phones, and radio or television. But 
our children assume their existence 
and cannot conceive a 
which they did not exist. 

In like manner, we may too easily 
assume the continued existence of 
our freedoms and our liberties. 
Hence, there is danger that we shall 
forget the foundations upon which 
our national life and our social 
structure rest. We profess to believe 


world in 


; in justice and freedom, but we 


would find it difficult to define them 
or to say why we believe in them. We 
assert our faith in certain freedoms 
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and our opposition to certain arbi- 
trary acts and injustices, but here 
again we do not know the bases of 
our beliefs. 

The transmission of knowledge, a 
very great function of any university, 
calls for more than lip service to the 
ideals of justice. It calls upon us to 
transmit to the oncoming generation 
a clarity of vision, a-reasonableness 
of belief, and a firmness of convic- 
tion which will make these ideals 
not words to be sent trippingly from 
the tongue but cofivictions for which 
life itself would’ mot be too great a 
price to pay. 

There are few things in a univer- 
sity that cannot be learned else- 
The great value of formal 
education is thatgit is designed to 
foreshorten human experience. It 
endeavors with eagg and economy to 
bring each succeedgag generation up 
to date with re: t to the past and 
to make it at home in the world. In 
this sense, it prepares each genera- 
tion for life. 

But in another sense, modern uni- 
versities, by reason of this ease and 
economy, have come to be virtually 


where. 







Students experi- 
ment with Car- 
bon 14 in the 
Radioisotope 
Laboratory at 
the University 
of North Caro- 


lina. 


the exclusive agents for the trans- 
mission of that professional, spe- 
cialized, and technical knowledge—in 
medicine, law, dentistry, engineer- 
ing, commerce, journalism, physics, 
chemistry, psychology, botany, the- 
ology, scientific agriculture, and 
dozens of other specialized profes- 
sions and skills—without which much 


of the world’s work could not be car- 
ried on. 


Increase of Knowledge 

It is well to remember, however, 
that the transmission of knowledge, 
important as it is, does not add one 
iota to total knowledge. It leaves the 
world exactly where it was. 

Hence, it is that our universities 
and other complex institutions of 
higher learning are committed to a 
second function, the increase of 
knowledge thru research. Schools, 
colleges, and universities are all en- 
gaged in the transmission of knowl- 
edge, but only institutions of a spe- 
cialized type are committed to the 
increase of knowledge thru research. 

With the development of scientific 
methods and, of scholarly pursuits, 
man has moved the boundaries of 
knowledge. With his 


new knowl- 


edge, he has remade the world so 
completely it would not be recog- 
nized by his ancestors. 

This knowledge has brought its 
own peril and terror, but it has also 








—— 





removed the perils and terror of 
blind superstition and primitive 
anxiety. In recent generations, we 
have apprehended anew the signifi- 
cance of that promise made by a great 
teacher centuries ago: “Ye shall 
know the truth, and the truth shall 
make you free.” 

The right to pursue the truth 
wherever it may lead has been a 
controverted right in all generations. 
There have always been those who 
believed that the expansion of our 
fields of knowledge must ultimately 
result in good. There have always 
been those who have been concerned 
lest the established order be weak- 
ened, or lest modern man, like the 
first Adam, should seek to know too 
much and be punished. 

We cannot deny that the increase 
of knowledge has created problems 
—such as arising from the 
development of biological warfare— 
but we know also that those prob- 
lems are not inherent in the dis- 
coveries but in people. 

We know enough about the atom 
to know that we need to know more 
about man. We know that deep 
within man there is the desire to 
know. Just as one man will push 
beyond boundaries into an uncharted 
sea, or another will seek a path thru 
the unmarked forest, still others will 
seek to know the secrets of the atom 
or the secrets of the subconscious. 

Therefore, it would seem _ that 
man’s hope for the future lies in his 
capacity to educate himself so that 
he may acquire knowledge and use 
it for human welfare, in his capacity 
to control the temptation to use his 
knowledge for unworthy ends. He 
can no longer conceal bis guilt for 
the infliction of injury upon himself 
and others by diverting the blame to 
malignant evil spirits. 


those 


Interpretation of Knowledge 


We seek to increase knowledge, 
but the increase of knowledge has 
been so vast that its very magnitude 
has created problems. The sheer 
mass of accumulated theory, tech- 
nic, and fact is so great that it is not 
accessible to the ordinary man, and 
is often beyond the range of infor- 
mation of even the wisest and most 
comprehending. The answer to that 
problem lies in the third great func- 
tion of institutions of higher learn- 
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ing — interpretation of knowledge. 

The distinguished president of 
Harvard University has described a 
university as a community of schol- 
ars. With the great increase of 
knowledge in modern times, this 
means a community of specialists. 

But it also means, or should mean, 
a community in which the specialists 
seek to understand the specialities 
of each other, and to interpret them 
not only to their fellow scholars but 
to those outside the university com- 
munity as well. As the volume of 
knowledge increases, and as the is- 
sues of our time become more com- 
plex, the need for the interpretation 
of our existing knowledge becomes 
ereater, and the role of the inter- 
preter becomes more significant. 

Wise men have observed the ap- 
parent futility of digging gold from 
deep veins in the earth only to have 
it refined, pressed into bars, and de- 
posited once again deep in the earth 
below Fort Knox. Likewise, the in- 
crease of knowledge can hardly be 
justified if, after the effort is over, 
the results are to be published in 
books and pamphlets and _periodi- 
cals which are themselves to be lost 
in the caverns of great libraries. ‘The 
interpretation of knowledge is neces- 
sary in order that knowledge may be 
made accessible not only to the lay- 
men, but to specialists in other fields 
—to those who may discover applica- 
tions for it in fields far removed 
from that in which it was discovered. 

With the accumulation of the 
knowledge now available to us, with 
the ever accelerating increase of 
knowledge, and with an appropriate 
interpretation of knowledge past, 
present, and still. to come, we are 
able to build a great society. 

It is characteristic of members of 
primitive societies to believe they are 
the pawns of an inexorable fate. To 
avoid famine, flood, pestilence, or 
disease, they seek to placate their 
gods or frustrate the workings of evil 
spirits. Modern man, on the con- 
trary, seeks knowledge. He seeks to 
find the causes of;flood and famine 
and pestilence and disease and to 
eradicate them. He seeks to harness 
the forces of nature and to make 
them work for him. Not content to 
be the victim of ‘fate, he seeks to 
forecast the future and to fashion 
the society in which he will live. 


man stood with 


As a primitive, 
blind resignation in the presence of 
nature’s upheavals. Later, he sought 
to alleviate sufferings which they 
brought. Later still, he attempted to 
evade or avoid or prevent their vio- 


lence. Finally, he undertook to con- 
trol the forces of nature so that they 
might be subdued to become his 
servants rather than his master. 

Thus he passed from superstition 
to understanding and to foresight. 
Altho he still lacks the tools and the 
intellectual discipline to forecast the 
developments of society on any great 
scale, he can, to a limited degree, 
foresee the future, predict events, and 
control the direction in which so- 
ciety moves. 


Hope for the Future 


In these undertakings, institutions 
of higher learning stand at the cen- 
ter of our civilization and contribute 
to it. Without them, the world, in 
the space of one generation, would 
begin to suffer intellectual im- 
poverishment. Not only have they 
contributed greatly in the past and 
in the present, but they provide 
hope for the future. 

The older among them have sur- 
vived every vicissitude, thus giving 
us hope that their strength will be 
sufficient for any calamity which 
may befall us. They also give hope 
that by the wise use of existing 
knowledge, by the increase in knowl- 
edge, and by the proper interpreta- 
tion of knowledge, there will come 
a day when men will be able to fash- 
ion governments, social organiza- 
tions, and national and _ interna 
tional codes for the maintenance of 
justice and freedom thruout the 
world. 

But in order to reach these goals, 
we must keep our institutions of 
higher learning at work, vigorously 
employing them in the exercise of 
their great traditional and liberal 
functions. We must be alert to utilize 
fully the world’s supply of human 
resources. We must keep ourselves 
and our institutions strong and free 
in order that we, possessing a sound 
knowledge and understanding of the 
past and working in the clamor and 
confusion of the calamitous present | 
may achieve for our children and fot 
our posterity a society in whic 
justice and freedom shall prevail. 
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OT long ago, I attended a Satur- 
N day matinee at a neighborhood 
movie. Needless to say, adults were in 
the minority. I'd looked forward to 
seeing the feature picture, but it did 
not hold my attention. 

rhe reactions of the younger gen- 
eration were far more interesting to 
me. As the children watched the 
screen, the story which was being un- 
folded became reality to them. There 
was no lagging of attention here—nor 
were there any problems in disci- 
pline. Small wonder that educators 
have recognized the rich potentiali- 
ties Which the film offers to the class- 
room teacher. 


Limitations and Possibilities 


Entertainment is certainly not om 
primary purpose in the classroom. 
Instead, we welcome the film as a vi- 
tal supplementary aid in our teach- 
ing program, and direct all the skill 
at our command toward takine ad- 
vantage of its wide possibilities. 

We know, for example, that the 
film on music need not be limited 
to the music ‘The nonmusic 
teacher can find in such a film many 
natural opportunities for relating it 
to the teaching of other subjects, in 
spite of the fact that its major em- 
phasis is directed toward music. 

How smoothly the period and set- 
ting of the plot may fall into the 
social-studies program! What excel- 
lent motivation it may supply for 
reading or English! It may set in mo- 
tion an entire language-arts program. 
Upon the resourcefulness of the 
teacher depends the extent to which 
the film mav be utilized. 

Just as there are no set limits to 
its use in the classroom, so there is 
no prescribed formula for preparing 
the youngsters who are to see a film. 
Obviously, the kind and amount of 
preparation must be determined by 
its place in the program. Here again, 
the teacher must, in the final analysis, 
be the judge. 


class. 


Those of us who have had some ex- 
perience in the use of films know 
that as no two classes can be handled 
in exactly the same manner, so each 
film requires its own individual treat- 


—_—_— 


Mrs. Wall is at the Hampden Elementary 


) School in Baltimore, Maryland, where she 


works with classroom teachers to “provide 
opportunities for their personal musical de- 
velopment so that a better music program 


will be possible.” 
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Do you use films in your classes for motivation or for diversion? 


ment. Of course, the teacher himsell 
must be thoroly familiar with the 
film before he can even begin to 
plan for its use in his program. 


One Way To Use a Film 

We had a rather interesting ex- 
perience in presenting The Schu- 
mann Story to a sixth grade. Our 
first task with these youngsters before 
showing the film was to provide some 
background which we felt would 
help make it mere meaningful to 
them. To this end, we 
familiarize them with 
old masters in the story. 

Beethoven was our first. The tell- 
ing of a few interesting episodes of 
his life was sufficient motivation to 
send the children off to the library in 
search of more information about 
him. Before they'd finished, our chil- 
dren realized that here had been a 
real person, not merely a name. 

They were delighted to learn that 
Hymn of Praise, one of their favorite 
morning hymns, had been composed 
by this master. His Minuet in G be- 
came so popular that we could not 


began to 


some of the 
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leave it without learning to do the 
dance for which it was written. No 
ladies in cavaliers in 
satins and laces ever performed the 
stately, old dance with more pleasure 
than our girls and boys in 
dungarees and bobby sox. 

In their turns, we took Brahms, 
Liszt, and Mendelssohn. We made 
mention of Schumann himself, 
but made a point of playing at odd 
times several of his works which were 
used in the film. These we played 
quite incidentally and with no com- 
ment. 


crinoline or 


then 


ho 


Finally, we were ready to show the 
film. The group had been promised 


a surprise, and this was it. With a, 
“Sit back comfortably and enjoy 
vourselves,” we started the film. 


The children were delighted with 


A scene from The Schumann Story. 
which was produced from MGM's Song 
of Love by the Teaching Film Custo- 
dians, Inc., in cooperation with the 
Music Educators National Conference. 
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hey were sceing peo- 
ple who were old friends and hearing 
music with which they were familiar 
and which they loved. 

The discussion which followed fur- 
nished ample proof that this was not 
io be the end, but merely the begin- 
ning of an entire program. Schu- 
mann’s era was truly a golden age in 
music creativity. Names of his con- 
temporaries read as tho they'd been 
taken from the blue book of com- 
posers. Our children’s enthusiasm 
knew no bounds, as they sought out 
more knowledge about these people. 

Ihe film had added the final touch 
needed to bring these personalities 
to life. Quite naturally, we discussed 
the Romantic Movement in music as 
the new and revolutionary change 
in music composition which repre- 
sented a kind of free expression in 
music, just as the American and 
Krench Revolutions and the War ol 
1812 had been expressions of people's 
desire lor political freedom. 

It is not possible to describe her« 
in greater detail the many correlated 
learnings which resulted from ou 
use of a single film as a supplemen- 
tary aid in this project. Suffice it to 
sav that that which started out simp- 
lv as a unit In music became the cen- 
ter of a full program. 


Films Are Flexible 


his brief description touches 
upon only one of the countless ways 
in which we can use the film in mod- 
ern education, The flexibility with 
which it may be used greatly in- 
creases its value to the teacher. In 
one instance, it may provide the 
motivation in initiating a unit. 
\gain, we may find it desirable to 
use it a litthe further along, after 
some other activity has already been 
carried on. Stull again, it may best 
be used as a culminating activity. 
Only as a result of careful planning 
can we find for it the place where it 
will pay the biggest dividends. 

This one significant fact is ob- 
vious: In education, we cannot afford 
to regard the film as merely a source 
olf entertainment tor children, or as 
a “mechanical baby-sitter for tired 
teachers.” Instead, those of us who 
have used it have come to regard it 
as a powerful tool tor adding enrich- 
ment and providing impetus to our 
regular classroom work, 
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ALTON GREENHALGH 
Armidale, New South Wales, Australia 


Dear Editor— 


Kipling once made a remark about filling the “unforgiving 
minute" with “sixty seconds worth of distance run." He must 
be a great favorite with Americans. And I note the importance 
of the word "run." How do you survive? 


I am amazed (altho my faculty for being amazed is becom- 
ing less sharp) at the range of work, the seriousness of 
purpose, the devotion to duty, and the lack of growling and 
grouching. You find time to run charming homes, know person- 
ally about a million people, dress nicely, be friendly, hunt 
up new problems, and, above all, be on committees. 


When I said to children that I liked Australia better than 
the USA, they understood at once that anyone likes pne's home 
best. When I said the same thing to older groups, they looked 
as tho I had propounded a major heresy. A people as loyal as 
Americans should appreciate and understand loyalty in others. 


Five months isn't time to learn very much about the United 
States. But I am beginning to be able to tell a Democrat from 
a Republican. 


You aS a mation are among the world's idealists, and you 
want good so @arnestly. At times, I wonder if you want it too 
earnestly and if you use so much energy trying that you have 
none left for being. 


The people I met personally were so delightful, helpful, 
friendly, and such "real people" that I found it difficult 
when I ran up against things, not people, that I could not 
understand or like, such as professionalism in sport. You 
have to be "tops," or everyone, in Australian slang, “puts the 
boot: in.*® 


And why de@ some of your journalists go in for blacks. and 
whites as if gray never existed? Public figures may be 
attacked and ridiculed not for wrong doing, but for human 
frailties. We do this sort of thing too, and I hate it 
because it is. cruel and unfair. 


I think it is unfair, too, that some of you who are so 
generous and tolerant should be out-shouted by people who are 
ungenerous and unscrupulous. AS a great power, the US is 
watched under a blaze of light. 


All this, and no word of education? I like your buildings 
and equipment—but oh the gadgets, the gadgets, my Australia! 
I like the friendliness in exchange of ideas. I think at 
times you perhaps “ride an idea to death." Your passion to 
reform is good; your introspection and selfdoubt often lead to 
egocentrism which makes a cancer where there is only a bruise. 


I like your men and women and their earnestness. The 
honesty and sincerity of so many of the teaching profession 
always touches me. The kindly interest of your teachers in 
children is a tribute to a nation which believes in education. 
The effort towards professional betterment and further educa- 
tion is also a marked feature here. Emphasis on the community 
and the school's relation to it is firstrate. 


Your glories are your enthusiasm, your broad humanity, 
your willingness to “give a thing a try," your high spirits, 


your superb power of organizing, your ingenious devices, your 
devoted people. 


American education was worth coming 19,000 miles to see. 
But the people I met and the friendly, warmhearted kids in 
little schools and in big, splendidly appointed schools were 
worth coming even farther to see. I have enjoyed it all and 
learned so much and found out a little of how little I know. 


Mr. Greenhalgh is deputy principal at a teachers 
college in Armidale. He recently completed a study- 
tour of rural schools and teacher-education institu- 
tians in the US—planned by the NEA Rural Divi- 
sion—on a grant from the Carnegie Fund. Printed 
here cre excerpts from several leiters he has written 
on his impressions of the United States. 
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LTH the lofty Big Horn Moun- 

tains towering in the back- 
ground, the Big Goose School has a 
setting to be envied. From the crisp, 
invigorating air surrounding it to the 
oiled highway passing before it, this 
modern two-room brick building of- 
fers healthful learning conditions. 

\ fountain conveniently located in 
the hall gushes clear cold water at the 
touch of a thirsty — six-vear-old’s 
thumb. Wellplaced lighting fixtures 
provide proper illumination. 

\ huge coal furnace with electric 
stoker provides steam heat easily reg- 
ulated by thermostatic control. The 
spacious schoolyard has a wide va- 
riety of play facilities. 


What Next? 


But when children are so well pro- 
vided for, what is there left for them 
to plan? No shelves to be painted, 
desks to be varnished, or playgrounds 
to be drained. What does the teacher 
use for pupil-planning projects when 
the physical plant no longer offers an 
obvious challenge? 

This is the story of Emily Kalasin- 
sky and a changing group of 20 
youngsters who played and worked 
together at Big Goose for seven years. 
It is a story of change in people. And 
that’s what education is all about. It 
is a story, too, of planning at the very 
core of education. 

Planning begins each year on the 
first day of school. “What are we 
going to do this year?” often is the 
first question raised. It leads to pur- 
pose-setting for the group and for in- 
dividuals. The “what” is followed by 
“how” and “whom.” A sixth-grader 
suggests a science unit, a third-grader 
a train trip. 

The teacher always is a member of 
the group, skilfully leading and sug- 
gesting, sometimes playing a direc- 
tive role and sometimes just listen- 
ing. Under her direction, plans take 
shape and are outlined on the board. 
As new ideas are considered and ac- 
cepted, the timid gain confidence. 
Not all contribute at first, but the 
teacher notes the forward and the shy 
and plans how to help them. 

Plans are not made to be forgotten 
—or to be rigidly maintained. Plan- 
ning and evaluation are continuous. 
Where are we weak? Why? What can 
we do to become stronger? Where 
are we strong? These are questions 
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WITH GOOD LEADERS 


Planning 
and 


tvaluation 
are 


Continuous 


constant comeern, and out of 
group consideration comes action. 


for 


Life Is Not Dull 

Last year, the citizenship club’s 
program was built around aviation. 
The boys fixed up a work-table in the 
spare room and worked there when 
the weather was bad. But enthusiastic 
groups always scem to outgrow avail- 
able materials. So members wrote let- 
ters for free literature and pictures, 
The relative superiority of one plane 
over another in miles per gallon be- 
came an arithmetic problem. 

Then a tour of inspection at the 
airport was proposed. The signifi- 
cance of weather conditions became 
apparent. Following the query of one 
science-minded youngster, a helium 
balloon was sent aloft to demonstrate 
the effect of air currents. 

One spring afternoon, when all 
were wishing they could be out in the 
balmy air, the drone of a tractor was 
heard. Children gazed wistfully at 


A rural school shows 
how it can be done. 


the teacher, and the bond of under- 

standing strengthened. Books 
< z 

were put away, and new plans were 

quickly made. 


Was 


Soon, green growing things were 
being collected for the science tables, 
while two groggy bullfrogs croaked 
nearby. Then a visit with the farme: 
shed light on a fourth-grader’s ques- 
tion of why he plowed around the 
field instead of up and down. 

As a part of an inservice teacher- 
education program, conducted by the 
State Department of Education, in 
cooperation with the superintendent 
of Sheridan County Schools and 
seven volunteer teachers, each teach- 
er brings her pupils for a day at Big 
Goose. The visitors, upon arrival, 
plan with their hosts the day’s activi- 
ties. Fresh ideas are brought to Big 
Goose and new ideas go back to the 
schools of the visitors. 

Local speakers bring the commu- 
nity into the and, in 
turn, take the school into the com- 


schoolroom 


munity. When the group was study- 
ing Canada, Ross invited his older 
brother to tell of his experiences 
there. Another time, a local resident 
who had visited Japan was invited in 
by the group. Still another time, an 
older settler in the community re- 
viewed old times. Pupils reveled in 
his tales of school 40 years ago. 

\ longer look at Big Goose School 
would reveal how money raised at a 
box-supper and dance was turned 
into a radio-phonograph and records 
to go with it, and how square danc- 
ing became the popular recreation 
on blustery days. We would learn 
about the physical-fitness program, 
with its health-inspection features. 

The list would be never-ending, 
because there is no end to the cre- 
ativity of boys and girls, who, freed 
by understanding leadership, are 
given the opportunity to plan and 
direct the changes that vitally con- 
cern them. 

—Adapted from a chapter in In- 
structional Leadership in Small 
Schools, published by the Association 
for Supervision and Curriculum De- 
velopment, an NEA_ department. 
Kate V. Wofford, professor of ele 
mentary education at the University 
of Florida, Gainesville, was chairman 
of the committee which prepared the 
pamphlet. Order from the ASCD, 
NEA headquarters; $1.25 a copy. 
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HEN Mary MeEnnis asked 

Miss Anna if she could make 
heures on the blackboard, Miss Anna 
didn’t answer her. Then Mary asked 
her again, and she didn’t answer. 


She asked Miss Anna again and 
again while her little classmates 
listened. Stull there wasn’t anv an- 


swer while she stood there looking at 
her teacher. 
Lhe wind came thru the window 


in the second story of the Landsburg 


bovs trom the upper grades could get 
them. Phey were not allowed on the 
northwest corner of the schoolvard, 
where Miss Anna's children played. 

This was their part of the school- 
yard, so the larger pupils could not 
overpower them at play. Miss Anna 
saw to this. She protected her pupils 
as if she were their real mother. 


Sur had plaved with the grand- 
mothers and erandfathers of the bovs 


Miss Anna's asleep! 


Grade-School 
with the 


Building and played 
hair that 
escaped the knot at the back of Miss 
\nna’s neck. ‘The wind ruffled the 


lace collar at her throat. Miss Anna 


strav strands ol 


was fast asleep, and this was funny 
to all the little girls, 16 of them, with 
pigtails and missing teeth. It was 
Miss 


funnv to ail (Anna's 19 boys, 


Loo. 


**Miss Anna,” 


vou asleep?” 


Mary asked, “are 

Not one of the pupils had ever 
secn Miss Anna go to sleep betore. 
Not one of their mothers and fathers 
when they were in Miss Anna’s room 
had ever seen her go to sleep. They 
had told their children what a great 
tcacher Miss Anna was. 

Lhe tathers had told their sons not 
to drop marbles on the floor in Miss 
\nna’s room. For Miss Anna had 
always made it a rule to chrow all 
the marbles dropped on her floor out 
the window. She had done that 30 
vears ago. She was still throwing 
marbles out the window. 

\t recesses and 
\nna 


Miss 
her down the 
steps, after the other grades had been 
dismissed, her boys made a mad 
scramble for the marbles thrown 
from the windows. Not any of the 


noon when 


escorted class 





Jesse Stuart, who spoke at the recent 
{ASA convention in Atlantic City, is a 
former Kentucky schoolteacher. He is the 
author of The Thread That Runs So True, 
selected by Tun JOURNAL as “the most im- 
portant book of 1949.” “Miss Anna’s 


isleep!” is reprinted from The Land. 
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and girls looking at her now and 
whispering to each other about her 
being asleep. That was before the 
turn of the Twentieth Century. In 
those days, she played with the be- 
vinners under the same e!m tree in 
the northwest corner of the school- 
vard. Only the elm tree was much 
smaller then. 

It wasn’t as tall then as the second- 
story window near Miss Anna’s desk. 
l his was the window where the wind 
was coming thru to rustle Miss 
Anna’s soft brown hair and lace col- 
lar. Now the tree had grown higher 
than the bellspire of the Landsburg 
Graded School. Its topmost branches 
towered toward the sky. At least thev 
looked that way to Miss Anna’s pu- 
pils when they played under its 
spreading branches in the autumn 
when the leaves were falling and in 
the winter when the branches were 
leafless. ‘They had played under its 
leafy branches in the spring when 
the great tree was a green canopy of 
shade. 

“Miss Anna told me she’d shake 
me if I ever went to sleep again,” 
said. little Billy Reed. “Now I ought 
to shake Miss Anna.” 

Then the pupils, who whispered 
when Miss Anna first went to sleep, 
laughed and talked behind the 
closed door of their room. It was 
funny to see their teacher asleep. 
She looked almost as if she were 
«awake. She was sitting erect in her 
chair behind her desk. She had sat 


here and faced so many inhabitants 
ol the town. 

She had taught hundreds and hun. 
dreds that had moved away. But of 
the town’s population of 2300, she 
had taught tour out of every five of 
those under 56. A half century had 
passed since Miss Anna had started 
teaching first grade in the Landsburg 
City Schools. She was then a brown- 
haired and brown-eyed girl of 17. 

She often made silent comparisons 
of the pupils, contrasting daughter, 
mother, grandmother, and son, 
father, and grandfather. That was a 
litthe game Miss Anna often plaved, 
by herself, as she sat at her desk or 
walked over the room. 

“When Miss Anna gets hold of 
vou, she'll make a little lady out ol 
you,’ a mother often told her 
daughter. The mother remembered 
Miss Anna’s influence on her. ‘lhe 
father often said much the 
thing to his son. 

Now the pupils of Miss Anna’s 
fiftieth class were whispering and 
talking out loud about the funny 
thing that had happened. They had 
something to tell their mothers and 
fathers and grandpas and grandmas 
about Miss Anna. They had some- 
thing to tell them that had never 
happened before. 


same 


Tiierr was disorder in Miss \nna’s 
room. There was more disorder than 
the pupils had ever seen before. 
Many remained in their seats. A few 
went to the blackboard and_ used 
chalk to make letters, figures, and 
marks. Many of them came around 
Miss Anna’s desk and looked at her. 
They whispered to each other and 
they smiled, for it was funny to see 
Miss Anna sitting up straight in her 
chair with her eyes partly closed and 
her hands crossed on the table in a 
position that was familiar to the 
children. 

‘They had seen Miss Anna sit that 
way so many times with one hand 
lying palm down on the table and 
the other hand, palm down on top of 
the bottom hand. There was a smile 
on Miss Anna’s lips. This was char- 
acteristic too. The pupils had seen 
her look this way so many times. 

Miss Anna had never worn glasses 
in all her vears of teaching. She still 
had her natural teeth, but they were 
no longer as white as the plum petals 
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on the ancient plum tree in Kemper’s 
backyard. 


Since this would be Miss Anna’s 
last year of teaching because she 
would have to retire, the people of 
Landsburg were wondering who they 
would get to take her place. They 
knew she had taught two years be- 
yond retirement age. She was 67, but 
everybody would have loved for her 
to teach the first grade 100 vears in- 


stead of 50. They didn’t want her to 
retire. But it was a rule of the state. 
That was why it had to be. 

A few of the people of Landsburg 
knew Miss Anna had other ideas. 
They knew how she remembered 
every child she had taught down 
thru the years. They knew how she 
had kept up with his progress, that 
she knew about his life and living 
from the time he had left her class. 
They had heard her say so many 
times the reason she loved to teach 
the first grade was the beautiful, 
imaginative, unprejudiced minds of 
the little people. 

When she would soon be forced 
to retire on her $3l-a-month pen- 
sion, some people knew that she 
planned to start a school of her own 
and go on teaching. Because Miss 
Anna didn’t have a bank account. 
Everybody in Landsburg knew this. 
In her first year of teaching she had 
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made $33 a month. She had gradu- 
ally increased her salary over the 
years until now she received the sum 
of $160 a month. 


White Miss Anna’s pupils played 
in the room, laughed, and _ talked, 
little Billy Reed opened the class- 
room door and ventured into the 
corridor. 

“Miss Anna’s asleep,” he told John 
Zinzer, a fifth-grade pupil who was 
passing by. Then 
he grinned sheep- 
ishly. He had told 
on his teacher. 

Miss Anna would 

never let one pu- 

pil tell anything 
on another. 

j “I try to make 
good citizens out 
of my pupils,’ 
Miss Anna often 
said. “It’s very im- 
portant they’re 
started off right.” 

But when Billy 
Reed told John 
Zinzer that Miss 
Anna was asleep, 
John looked puz- 
zied at Billy 
Reed. 

“Miss Anna’s 
not asleep either,” 
John said. “She 
never went to 

sleep when I was in her room.” 

Billy walked on down the corridor 
sliding his hand along the slick cool 
wall. hen John, thoughtfully, eased 
the door open to Miss Anna’s room. 
When he opened the door, the pu- 
pils were having a great time playing 
in the room. Billy Reed was right. 
John knew that he was. Miss Anna 
was sitting at her desk with a smile 
on her face. John closed the door 
and ran to tell Miss Bennett. 

“It can’t be, John,” Miss Bennett 
said as she hurried up the hall. 

“Miss Anna,” Miss Bennett said, 
tapping her gently on the shoulder. 
Miss Anna didn’t answer. “Miss 
Anna,” Miss Benfett said again. 

Sull there was no answer. Miss 
Bennett’s voice trembled when she 
dismissed Miss Anna’s pupils. She 
told them to take their books and go 
home. It was the first time that Miss 
Anna’s pupils had ever gone down 


the steps without her going with 


them and guiding them from the 
school building. 


In a few minutes, all of the teach- 
ers of the Landsburg Graded School 
were gathered in Miss Anna’s room. 
When they spoke to her, she did not 
awaken. She was asleep all right. 
Pupils in the other grades, when they 
heard Miss Anna had fallen asleep 
at her desk, came from their rooms 
into the corridor. They knew if Miss 
Anna had gone to sleep in her room, 
it was the first time anything like 
this had. happened. 

When they saw Dr. Torris hurry 
up the street to the front door, they 
looked strangely at each other. There 
was silence among them. Miss Anna 
had taught all of them. They had 
been her beginners. She had braided 
pigtails and tied ribbons and but- 
toned the little boys’ clothes and 
washed their hands. They stood in 
deep silence now. 

When Dr. Torris came outside het 
room, his face was white. He too had 
gone to school to Miss Anna. He al- 
ways said she was the reason he was 
a doctor. She had inspired him by 
talking of helping others and of rid- 
ing horseback into the hill country 
to minister to the sick. 

When Miss Anna’s pupils raced in- 
to the streets, without the usual or- 
der, telling the people Miss Anna 
had gone to sleep, people started 
rushing toward the schoolhouse as if 
it were on fire. In a few minutes, the 
news had spread until stores were 
closed and the schoolyard was filled 
with weeping people. The parents 
had come. The grandmothers and 
the grandfathers came too. White 
handkerchiefs among them going 
from their hands to their faces and 
back again were like the wind mov- 
ing the wild plum petals in Zinzer’s 
backyard. Only there were more 
handkerchiefs than there were plum 
petals. 

In a few minutes the ambulance 
came. Perry Hornbuckle and Thomas 
Reed rushed upstairs with a stretcher. 
There was silence when they came 
down the steps with Miss Anna cov- 
ered with a blanket. 

The wind in the newly resurrected 
April blossoms on the plum tree in 
Zinzer’s backyard mocked the move- 
ments of the handkerchiefs. 
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is an essential 


part of the 


educational 


process. 


JULIAN W. 
SMITH 


Mr. Smith is chief, 
Health, Physical Edu- 
cation, Recreation, 
School Camping, and 
Outdoor Education, 
Department of Public 
Instruction, Lansing, 
Michigan. 





“@*®O OUTDOOR. if you wish to 
J yell and whistle!” 

“Go outside if you want to play 
Indians and cowboys!” 

“Go to the woods to pitch a tent 
and camp, or to build trails, or plant 
trees!” 

How often tired mothers and wor- 
ried teachers have made such sugges- 
tions to restless young Americans full 
of pep and vigor, who, in quest of 
adventure, littering up the 
house or disturbing the quiet and 


were 


peace of the schoolroom! 

It is more than fitting that our 
children and youth go out-of-doors 
these days, where there are few limi- 
tations on adventure and 
learning—and few inhibitions about 
wholesome play. The wise Creator 
made no provision for 45-minute 
class periods and bells, for six-hour 
days, or for graduation at the end of 
12 years of school. It is no mere acci- 
dent that yvouth should dig caves, 
build shelters, and roam over hills 
and thru valleys. Such activities are 
an important part of the growing- 
up process! 


creative 


Fortunately, many schools are now 
beginning to provide thrilling learn- 
ing experiences out-of-doors. Many 
educators believe that 
things can be learned best outside 
the classroom—simply and directly. 
‘The tempo and complexity of mod- 
ern living have focused attention on 
the need for boys, girls, youth, and 
adults, to get back to the land. 


now some 


“Doing” and “Seeing” 


In Michigan for example, more 
than 50 schools now offer camping 
asa part of the regular curriculum, 
and many more include field trips, 
excursions, day camping, and a vari- 
ety of other outdoor-education activ- 
ities in the regular program of the 
school. The story of school camping 
and outdoor education is a simple 
one. The out-of-classroom  experi- 
ences provide an experiential cur- 
riculum that is a part of general 
education. New learnings in the out- 
doors are direct and real because 
they involve “doing” and “seeing.” 

The objectives of the camping and 
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outdoor-education program in Mich- 
igan are broad. They include: [1] 
learning to live happily and health- 
fully in the out-of-doors, [2] gaining 
a better understanding of the phys- 
ical environment and how to use 
natural resources wisely, and [3] op- 
portunities to participate in demo- 
cratic living. 

The general areas to which school 
camping makes a unique contribu- 
tion are: social living, healthful liv- 
ing, purposeful work experiences, 
recreational living, and a variety of 
outdoor-education activities. Boys 
and girls and their teachers, living 
together in a camp community, par- 
ticipate in many common-living 
activities that challenge the initia- 
tive and ingenuity of all. 

There is participation in group 
living, with opportunities to gain 
recognition and status with the social 
group. Lessons in health, in an envi- 
ronment of fresh air and sunshine, 
are made real thru actual living ex- 
periences. Work experiences include 
camp activities and conservation 
projects, such as forestry. 

Outdoor recreation activities and 
skills add thrill and adventure and 
offer new outlets in the wise use of 
leisure-time. All of these experiences 
are accompanied by many concomi- 
tants that are related to the school 
program, such as practical applica- 
tions of science, mechanics, English, 
woodcraft, arts, and dramatics. 


Teamwork 


Education in the out-of-doors re- 
ceived a great impetus in Michigan 
when, in 1946, the Department of 
Public Instruction, with the Depart- 
ment of Conservation and the W. K. 
Kellogg Foundation, engaged in a 
joint venture of school camping and 
outdoor education. Since that time, 
the number of schools that offer 
camping as a part of the regular 
school program has more than tri- 
pled. The most sensational growth 
has been in the number of high- 
schools—from a mere handful to 
more than 30. 

Possibly, the most unusual aspect 
of the school-camping and outdoor- 
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education program in Michigan has 
been the teamwork of state and local 
agencies that have a_ responsibility 
for youth and natural resources. 
Many resource leaders, experts, and 
technicians from the State Depart- 
ments of Conservation, Public In- 
struction, Public Health, Social Wel- 
fare, and a number of other agencies 
have assisted in the development of 
the program. The W. K. Kellogg 
Foundation has participated by mak- 
ing funds available for promotional 
activities and inservice training of 
teachers and leaders. 

There has been wide use of exist- 
ing resources, such as group camps, 
parks, recreation areas, game areas, 
public lands, and equipment. Dur- 
ing 1949-50, a total of 29 schools 
used 10 state group camps. Other 
camps and _ facilities — owned by 
schools or other public or private 
agencies—also are in use. 

Much teacher education in con- 
servation, camping, and outdoor ac- 
tivities has taken place. Hundreds of 
teachers have attended inservice 
training institutes, workshops, credit 
courses, extension courses, and con- 
ferences; many of these have been 
held in camps. These training ven- 
tures have been made possible thru 
the joint efforts of the colleges and 
the Departments of Public Instruc- 
tion and Conservation. 


Approval and Development 


There has been endorsement of the 
programs by schools and the general 
public. This is evidenced by: [1] the 
provision of the sum of $10,000 in 
the School-Aid Bill, by the legisla- 
ture, to reimburse schools that pro- 
vide work experience in camps; [2] 
funds set aside in school budgets for 
camping; [3] the willingness of 
schools to initiate new programs. 

The newest development in Mich- 
igan is an experimental work-learn 
camp for youth now in school, but 
who are not receiwing maximum 
benefits from the existing school pro- 
gram, and those who have ‘eft the 
school and are not employed. The 
camp, made up of 60 boys from Ann 
Arbor, Bay City, and Dearborn, is 


the community-school substitute for 
the CCC, and it also has significant 
implications for training youth to 
meet today’s emergencies. 


How To Set Up a Program 


Nearly every school could include 
camping and outdoor-education ex- 
periences in the curriculum. Parks, 
camps, and publicly owned lands are 
in close proximity to large numbers 
of schools. The following steps in 
the initiation of a camp program 
are suggested: 

[1] Agreement by the community 
that a camping and outdoor-educa- 
tion program should be undertaken. 

[2] Selection of a planning com- 
mittee made up of staff, students, 
and parents. 

[3] Investigation of available 
camps, public-land sites, and other 
resources. Early contacts should be 
made with the departments of pub- 
lic instruction and conservation for 
program planning. 

[4] Selection of the schools or 
classes to initiate the camping pro- 
gram, followed by a careful classroom 
planning for the experience. 

[5] Inservice education and ad- 
vance planning by the camp staff. 
Consideration of such administrative 
factors as cost, transportation, and 
materials. 

[6] Development of plans for an 
evaluation of the program by teach- 
ers, students, and parents, as well as 
for post-camp activities, including 
followup in classroom learnings, re- 
ports to community groups by camp- 
ers, and consideration of a 
nent plan of operation. 


perma- 


Results Are Apparent 
Experience to date indicates that 
parents, children, and most teachers 
are enthusiastic over the results of 
school camping and other outdoor- 
education aetivities. Such out-of- 
classroom experiences are a part of 
the community school. The value ot 
the program is reflected in the inter- 
est, enthusiasm, and changed behav- 
ior of thousands of boys and girls in 
Michigan and other states whose 

schools have gone outdoors! 
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Spokesmen 


for Freedom 


The present crisis brings added 


responsibil ities to teachers. 


FREDERICK M. HUNTER 


7. world crisis has put the 
: (American teacher on the spot. 


He has always been highly important 


as a leader in democratic society, 
altho his income and public recogni- 
tion do not in any proper measure 


attest to this fact. 


Rewriting the Teacher's Role 


Now, however, the imminence of 
a world struggle, the most colossal 
in human records (whether or not it 
may be determined by force of arms) 
and the revolutionary changes in the 
relationship of the American people 
to the other peoples of the world are 
rewriting the teacher’s role and mag- 
nifying his responsibility as never be- 
fore. ; 

In one decade, we have seen this 
nation a principal instrument in 
destroying three of the most out- 
rageous tyrannies ever to threaten 
the world. Half a generation earlier, 
\merica took a leading part in de- 
feating a preliminary effort by one 
of those peoples to attain world dic- 
tatorship. 

In each instance, the dictators 
achieved a unified national purpose 
thru the teaching of youth, using 
the teacher and the schools ef those 
nations as the primary agents in 
promoting their plans. 

How much more for our own free 
society is the teacher the indispen- 


Dr. Hunter, honorary chancellor of the Ore- 
gon State System of Higher Education, was 
formerly chancellor of the University of 
Denver and superintendent of schools in 
Oakland, California, and Lincoln, Nebraska. 
He was president of the National Education 
Association, 1920-21, and a member of the 
Educational Policies Commission, 1935-44. 
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sable guardian and spokesman for 
freedom of American childhood and 
youth! Because liberty, as contrasted 
to tyranny, is the goal of our free 
society, the responsibility of the 
(American teacher is multiplied im- 
measurably. Facing the _ present 
threats, the teacher’s burden is aug- 
mented and his responsibility tre- 
mendously broadened by addition of 
elements newly emphasized by the 
approaching danger. 

The nearly one million teachers 
of America must do certain things 
en masse, each one in his own sphere 
and at his own level, if the America 
we have known is to survive. They 
must, for example: . 


TEACH patriotism and_ world- 
mindedness at one and the’ same 
time thruout the schools. 


TreacuH belief in full defense and 
the suppression of aggression, and 
also at the same time teach a love of 
peace as a great national and social 
goal. 

‘TEACH preservation of our own 
economic wellbeing and at the same 
time belief in assistance to starving 
and underdeveloped peoples. 

ACHIEVE mastery of the tools of 
learning—the Three Rs—and at the 
same time inculcate the philosophy 
of a free society. 

PRACTICE nonpartisanship in poli- 
tics and at the same time teach and 
impress the duty to vote as a perma- 
nent habit of every American citizen. 

CULTIVATE loyalty to education and 
educational organizations and at the 
same time maintain strict neutrality 
in labor-management controversies 
prevalent everywhere. 





Defenders of Freedom 

In some degree, all these assign- 
ments have already been long under- 
taken by the teaching profession, 
What is new in the current crisis is 
the impact on teaching of the world- 
wide battle between tyranny and 
freedom. America has become a 
leader of an embattled world to de- 
fend freedom. 

Thru the vears, the groundwork 
for informed public thinking is be- 
ing laid by our public schools. Hence 
a teacher is a spearhead of defense 
against tvranny and aggression and 
the creator of a generation abie to 
meet the issues of the struggle. 

In the past, if we taught patriot- 
ism, a byproduct was often antagon- 
ism to other countries. Now, true 
patriotism has come to mean that 
our own welfare as a free nation de- 
pends upon all nations being free 
and our interest in helping to make 
them so. 

Again, where we have in the past 
publicly approved of reducing our 
defense army to a minimum, we now 
see the need for a sure defense. 

Another issue which the war situa- 
tion has doubly emphasized is that 
the schools have the job of teaching 
the mental habits and the philoso- 
phy of a free society from the kinder- 
garten to the graduate school. If 
succeeding generations of freedom- 
loving youth are to be produced, 
every one of our million teachers 
must be conscious of this responsi 
bility. 


The Three Rs Plus 


Those citizens who traditionally 
have thought of American teaching 
in the much smaller terms of master- 
ing the tools of knowledge have here 
and there staged local rebellions in 
behalf of emphasizing the Three Rs. 
They are just as important as ever 
and probably are as much empha- 
sized, but the public has not been 
kept fully aware that this is true. 

Today, the teacher undertakes to 
stress a mastery of the tools of learn 
ing as in the past, and also to keep 
the public informed fully that this 
is being done. The setting in which 
this occurs must always be the foun- 
dational philosophy of free society 
under government of the people, by 
the people, and for the people. 
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HE parent-teacher movement 

from its beginning included op- 
portunities to fulfil the parent’s need 
for an educational experience as a 
teacher of the young child and to 
bring into harmony the teaching of 
the school teacher and the parent. 
This is one of the fundamental pol- 
icies expressed in our national by- 
laws: “The program of the congress 
shall be educational.” 


Prestudy Groups 


It is an observable fact that among 
the beginning pupils in school, those 
whose parents belonged to effective 
preschool groups make a better ad- 
justment than do those whose par- 
ents have had no official contact with 
the school or with a parent-teacher 
unit. 

By accepting the leadership of a 
preschool study group, a preschool 
section of a PTA, or a_ preschool 
PTA, the primary teacher can give 
much help to parents of young chil- 
dren while she is enhancing her own 
chances for success. Lay people are 
being trained in.the skills of study- 
group leadership as rapidly as pos- 
sible, but the experience of the pri- 
mary teacher is invaluable. 


The School Program 


“The congress, its local units, and 
its branches shall not seek to direct 
the administrative activities of the 
schools or to control their policies.” 
So reads another section of the Na- 
tional Congress bylaws. But the line 
between participation and noninter- 
lerence in the administration § of 
school affairs is not very wide, judg- 
ing by the amount of confusion 
among parents and teachers regard- 
ing this phase of congress policy. 

Suppose we decide to consider the 
school curriculum as a problem of 
current interest to both parents and 
teachers. The PTA may authorize a 
special committee to study the school 
curriculum in relation to the needs 
of children in the home community. 
Such a committee should consist of 
both parents and teachers and may 
well include those people who do 


a 


Mrs. Hayes is president of the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers. Last 
Summer, at the invitation of General Mac- 
Arthur, she went to Japan where she served 
a consultant in the development of Japa- 
nese parent-teacher associations. 
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not have childrew enrolled in school. 

To this group the school staff can 
interpret the school itself, describing 
its program of study and activity, and 
comparing its facilities, the pupils 
served, and their needs to a norm 
generally approved -by educators. 
The nonteaching members of the 
committee comtribute various 
experiences of the® several interests, 
emphasizing the needs not filled by 
the school program and such 
strengths and weaknesses of commu- 
nity and home life as are influenced 
by the school. The final conclusions 
of the committee may then be 
brought to a widely publicized PTA 
meeting where frank discussion is 
invited, 


may 


In the face of such open discussion 
of factual information, criticism al- 
most inevitably dissolves, The prob- 
lem does not become an issue. If any 
specific weakness in the school pro- 
gram is thus revealed, its correction 
the problem ol 
home, school, and community. 

Limitations of the budget, build- 
ings, equipment, and the ratio ol 
pupils to teachers supply basic facts 
from which citizens may learn the 
conditions that control enrichment 
of the school program. On the other 
hand, the administration may find 
ways in which parents can cooperate 
to supply new and uselul courses to 
meet needs long recognized by the 
administration. 

In this way, the school program 
may be changed to meet the desires 
of parents and the specific needs of 
children without interference with 
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The policies of the National Congress 


of Parents and Teachers 
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activities. It is 
quite likely, in fact, that the needs 
suggested by the classroom teachers 
will be given as much or more con- 
sideration by parents than 

brought in by their own group. 


school policies or 


those 


Schoolboard Relationship 


Some years ago the parent-teacher 
organization made clear the relation- 
ship of the PTA to the schoolboard 
in these words: “‘Schoolboards are 
elected by the people to appoint su- 
perintendents, principals, and teach- 
ers and to have charge of the busi- 
ness of administering school affairs. 
If a schoolboard unsatisfac- 
tory, it is entirely within the power 
of the people as individuals to make 
better the 
portunity comes. 


pre ves 


selection when next op- 
“If school matters temporarily go 
wrong, the parent-teacher association 
should still continue as a cooperative 
body, for it has no authority to ‘run’ 
the school. A about 
school administration separates mem- 
bers into unfriendly factions.” 
Interestingly enough, this princi 
ple is athrmed by the American As- 
sociation of School Administrators 
in its twenty-fourth yearbook [1946], 
School Boards in Action. We read 
there: the parent- 
teacher the board's 
Trouble is likely 
the relationship 
and the parent- 


controversy 


“Frequently 
association is 
strongest ally. . 
to ensue whenever 
the 


between board 
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teacher group becomes anything 


othey 
ship.” 


than a cooperative partner- 


This is still our policy in general. 
It is conceivable, however, that a 
controversial situation might arise in 
which the only way of assuring the 
community the kind of educational 
program it wants and needs is for the 
PTA to support the school adminis- 
tration. If such action implies dis- 
the the 
PTA must be doubly sure its own 


approval of schoolboard, 
stand accurately and adequately re 
flects majority opinion in the com- 
the 
must be so clear cut that there can be 


munity. In other words, issue 


no doubt of the integrity of the prin- 
ciple which the association thus up- 


holds 
Voney Raising 
School principals sometimes — re- 
mark that PTA members are. in- 
clined to mterfere with administra- 


tive planning by raising money to 


purchase equipment and supplies 
that should be provided for in the 
school budeet. “TVhev state that such 
interference makes it difficult § to 
planning and 
also gives schoolboard members the 
that the PTA can be de- 
pended upon for certain essentials 


all 


adhere to longtime 


feeling 


as well as for socalled luxury 
equipment. 

Phere is no question about the 
truth ol The PTA 


custom of carning sums of money to 


this statement. 
buy equipment and supplies for the 
school began vears ago, when school- 
boards and the public had not ad- 
mitted the need for progress in the 
general conduct of the public school. 

For example, 30 or 35 years ago 
the curriculum of the public school, 
except in large city svstems, did not 
include music, and in many City svs- 
iems the music teacher was obliged 
fo carry on instruction without 
aid of an 


the 


instrument other than a 
pitch pipe. 

Lhe PTA needed no more than a 
hint from some enterprising admin- 
istrators, and the project of buying 
panos 


became a national habit. 


Within 10 vears, parent-teacher asso- 
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clauions in 


our nation 


probably 
bought enough pianos to girdle the 
globe. The perceptible result, how- 
ever, was the inclusion of music in 
practically all schools, in both rural 
and urban areas. We even paid for 
music instructors in some instances, 
until a reluctant schoolboard made 
provision for them in the budget. 
We also set up kindergartens—and 
we are still doing so, by the way— 
and often provided 
teachers salaries, and 
housing for the classes, 


equipment, 
sometimes 
to demon- 
strate to the public that education 
of the preprimary child is essential. 

The project is not vet finished, but 
we have, for the most part, found 
better wavs of securing the education 
of our very voung children than by 
raising money thru cake sales and 
carnivals. “The lunch, the 
health program, the home-economics 
department in need of equipment, 
all have profited by the work of par- 
ents and teachers who saw the need 


school 


for progress before it could be met 
with public tax funds. 

Possibly we mav be able to recon- 
cile this informa participation in 
school affairs with’our policy: “The 
program of the congress shall be edu- 
cational and shall be developed thru 
conferences, committees, and proj- 
ects.”” It seems wise, however, to rec- 
ognize that such demonstrations, es- 
they may have been for- 
merly, have served their purpose. 
There is no longer need for the PTA 
to serve as a ‘ladies aid to the school- 
board” in any American community, 
the National Congress 
operates on very small membership 
fees, money-making projects are nec- 
essary to carry out the work of each 
and the ethics of such 
projects have received careful con- 
sideration. The congress stands firm 
on the principle that anv form of 
gambling is tmacceptable. Any 
money-raising device that is illegal 
may not be used by a parent-teacher 
association, of course. 

‘Then, too, it is made clear that 
money-making efforts should be de- 
voted only to needs revealed by the 
annual budget. Leaders of each local 
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unit determine in advance the activi- 
ties desirable for that association to 
carry on within the vear in its own 
community. The expenses of such 
activities are set down in the budget, 
These will include the cost of at- 
tendance of leaders at state, district, 
and council meetings (national also, 
if possible) , the cost of essential com- 
mittee work, and such educational 
and character-building projects as 
are deemed advantageous to the com- 
munity. 

\ll money-making efforts are 
planned to provide for these budg- 
eted This financial policy 
lessens the temptation to engage in 
activities simply for the sake of mak- 
ing money. Administrators will be 
less likely to suggest to the PTA that 
the school is in need of a television 
Instead, the PTA will devote 
time and energy to a program of ed- 
ucation and public relations which 
will reveal to the public the needs of 
the school, so that they may be met 
thru officially authorized channels. 


needs. 


set. 


Noncommercial. Nonsectarian, 
Nonpartisan 


Another important policy is stated 
in the National bvlaws: 
“This organization shall be noncom- 


Congress 


mercial, nonsectarian, and nonparti- 
san. No commercial enterprise and 
no candidate shall be endorsed by it. 
The name _ of the 
branches, or its officers in their off- 
cial capacities shall not be used in 
any connection 


coneress, 118 


with a commercial 
concern or with any partisan interest, 
or for any other purpose than _ the 
regular work of the congress.” 

The nonpartisan aspect of this 
policy has awakened much contro- 
versy, to some extent because we have 
failed to distinguish between non- 
partisan and nonpolitical. Leaders 
of the congress who established this 
wise policy recognized that members 
of the parent-teacher organization 
have an unusual sense of their obli- 
gations as citizens to the political 
duties essential to the American way 
of lite. 

‘They recognized also that parents 
and teachers in any public school 
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have various political convictions. 
To sponsor or endorse a_ certain 
measure or candidate on the basis 
of political evaluation would pro- 
duce an unwholesome conflict with- 
in the organization. 

To sponsor and endorse legislative 
measures Of a nonpartisan nature, 
however, is an important phase of 
program. During the school 
year 1947-48, school legislation was a 
major emphasis for all parent-teach- 


our 


suade citizens to vote. (We are all 
aware that school elections seldom 
receive the same enthusiastic promo- 
tion that other local elections do.) 
Recent action of the NCPT Na- 
tional Board of Managers allows an 
officer of a parent-teacher association 
to become a -candidate for school- 
board membership without resigning 
from office. This action does not, 
however, pertain to a “partisan can- 
didacy,” nor does it permit the en- 


and other books, thus giving school 
patrons an opportunity to learn the 
products available and to judge for 
themselves the value of each, but we 
do not promote any commercial 
product or any commercial publica- 
tion. We are so meticulous in the in- 
terpretation of this policy that we do 
not carry advertisements in our offi- 
cial magazine, the National Parent- 
Teacher. 


er associations in the nation. It is dorsement of the candidate for a Who Sets Up Such Standards? 
e sale to say that the resulting im- — schoolboard position. We all do. Each one of us has 
7 provement in salary schedules and If the community is thoroly helped, either by his silence, which 
. school reorganization could not have — aroused as to the importance of se- must be regarded as approval, or by 
" been effected if there had been no lecting schoolboard. members or expressing his opinion thru his local 
- established channel thru which the — elected school officers; if adequate in- association. In a folk movement such 
e needs of teachers and schools might’ formation concerning the issues at as the parent-teacher movement, pol- 
t be effectively promoted and inter- stake is given to the parents and the _ icies are not determined by any cen- 
7 | preted to the general public. public at large; if qualifications of tral group working toward uniform 
e | It is safe to say, too, that the legis- the officers to be selected are widely administration but rather by repre- 
1. | lative program for school improve- publicized; if all candidates are in- sentatives of the entire membership, 
h ment produced discussion and off- vited to appear at a public meeting; who are chosen to interpret the needs 
if cial action in three-fourths of our and if the parent-teacher association of children and judge the policies 
t 35,000 parent-teacher units. is instrumental in getting out the which shall guide their activities. 

The matter of endorsing a candi- voters on election day—the influence aii — 

date brings us another problem. of the organization will be a factor A guiding principle ere ee 

Quite evidently it is our responsi- in the election, and yet the policies measure by which we may determine 

bility as well as our concern to influ- — of the congress will not be violated. the soundness of our program and 
d ence the selection of members of The nonsectarian aspect of con- the pr of bei al sag, peau y Kt: 
" schoolboards, district committees, or — gress policy does. not prevent the or- +. 9 ee big stick to be used 
y- } county and state school officials, but ganization of a congress unit in a for punishment. 
4. our influence must always be “edu- denominational school, unless such a ... is not a crutch to support the 
d | cational.” PTA denies membership to citizens timid. 
— It is entirely within the preroga- — on the basis of religious belict. Many . .. is not a screen to hide the 
ts tive of parent-teacher associations to parent-teacher associations in denom- weakness of indifferent leadership. 
j. | invite all candidates for election to inational schools are congress units, ... és a ladder by which we Climb 
n any of the above-named positions to actively carrying out the program 9 higher levels of service. 
al] } participate in a public discussion, and policy of the National Congress dalla “id eeaseiiliata* eka 
4. | even if candidates are still listed on of Parents and Teachers. 1 seo ania t PI “er —— 
' artisan ballots (both parties rep- The noncommercial aspect of our reper 4 mt ie Bante againet ape 
= icine ( — * cial privilege. 

resented). . policy confronts parent-teacher asso- i ’ 
o Each candidate may present his ciation leaders in devious ways. An - ++ is a landmark by which we 
a interpretation of the issues at stake encyclopedia publisher, for instance, may find our way in a world with 
ve » and may be questioned by anyone — requests a simple statement about much to be done, with ay de- 
n- | attending the meeting. All possible — the worth of his product and offers a sirable causes to enlist the interest 
rs | Publicity should be given to state- substantial premium or promises of our membership and any places 
‘is ments made by the candidates, and — significant service to the association ™ which our influence will count. 
rs | at the same meeting the executive or the school. Our leaders—local, --.#s a compass designed to point 
yn | Committee of the unit may present a state, and national—realize that they the way back, should we be blown 
li- | statement of ideal qualifications for are in no position to promote a com- off our straight course by winds of 
al { a schoolboard member or an elected — mercial product of any kind, even if indiscretion, 
av school official. a benefit of considerable monetary ... serves the purpose of a fence 
Neither the unit nor its officers are — value is thus acquired for the school. along the right-of-way. It marks the 
its free to endorse any candidate, but We may sponsor an exhibit of | boundary beyond which we may not 
al they may work diligently to per- many encyclopedias, reference works, go with safety. 
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SKILLS INSTRUCTION. 


in Intermediate-Grade Reading 


chil- 


don't. 


ANY intermediate-grade 
dren well. Many 


Why? Sometimes the question is easy 


read 


to answer. Sometimes hours of study 
by the reading specialist result’ in 


only a partial explanation. 


Failure to make normal progress 
in reading is seldom due to a single 
factor, but more often to a large 


number, many of which are obscure. 

Phe children who read much are 
the good readers, and mere practice 
alone makes them better. Poor read- 
ers avoid any reading as much as pos- 
sible and if forced to the inevitable, 
do as little as possible. To acquire 
the art of reading, the skills of read- 
ing must first be acquired. 


Readiness and Individual 
Differences 


\lmost 


invariably, the trouble 


starts at the very instruc- 
tion in reading. The child is simply 


not ready to learn this complex skill. 


outset ol 


We know this is true because the 
child who is fully ready learns to 
read as easily and naturally as he 


learns to talk. Such a child is reason- 
ably tree from physical detects, emo- 
tionally healthy, and socially well 


Urs. Hilder is directoy of the 
Clinic of the Public Schools of the 
of Columbia and also director of the 
ing Clinic at 
silty. 


Reading 
District 

Re ad- 
Univer- 


George Washington 
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developed; he has a favorable home 
and educational environment, and 
has at least average mental develop- 
ment, Such a chifd begins with the 
stage set for success. Barring any un- 
usual occurrences, he has no difhculty. 

Vhis picture is far from universal, 
however. In Russell 
found 50°; of the children needing 
special attention, Kottmeyer in’ St. 
Louis found one-third unready for 
systematic reading instruction at the 
outset of and Hildreth’s 
study in New York reported that 
10°, of first-grade children were un- 
ready to read when 
started. 


California, 


S¢ hool, 


instruction was 


‘This situation means handicapped 
children from the beginning, and as 
the child thru the primary 
grades the picture worsens instead of 


20CS 


improving. “This unreadiness is the 
primary factor at present causing the 
widespread need for remedial in- 
struction at the intermediate level. 
The second chief cause for reading 
disability is the failure of the schools 
to recognize sufhciently and provide 
for individual differences in learn- 
ing. We need to find out sooner that 
Mary audio-visual training 
and that Sally can learn best thru a 
combination of methods. 
Regrettably, some 


needs 


teachers who 
know only one method of teaching 
reading are not aware of the ease of 





and do 
know of the materials available. 

Sull another pertinent cause ol 
reading failure, which often becomes 


learning new methods 


not 


acute in the middle grades, is the 
chronological-age-promotion policy 
now in effect in most school systems. 

We all believe in it as a general 
principle. We wish it would work to 
the best advantage of all children, 
but those of us who study children 
and who work with 
who are failing know that favorable 
placement where the pupil’s needs 
can be best taken care of should be 
our first consideration. After careful 
study, this may entail a retention, 
acceleration, or a change on the same 
level, with an earnest effort to get 
the best placement for maximum all- 
round growth. 

Much depends on the special fac- 
tors in the case, the size of the class, 
the caliber of the teacher, and the 
range of achievement in the class. A 
good teacher can handle a five-yea 


closely those 


range, but when it becomes a seven- 
or nine-year range, administrative 
measures are make a 
workable situation for pupils and 
teacher. The good principal takes 
steps to care better for the extreme 
deviates. 


necessary to 


If we had an ideal situation in the 
primary grades, there would be no 
middle-grade reading problems. ‘This 
would not mean that all children 
would be reading on the same grade 
level. It would mean that those of 
superior mental ability were reading 
far above and that all were achieving 
commensurate with capacity. 


{ ppealin’g Materials 

When the range in reading ability 
is wide, the question of materials 
alone is a crucial problem for the 
teacher. She must provide interest- 
ing, challenging material for the bet- 
ter readers so that they will not just 
mark time and also provide material 
on such a level that the lower por- 
tion of the class will not be 
trated. 

If the situation is not too abnor- 
mal, most groups will fall on the 
curve of distribution so that a three- 
part grouping will help in caring 
for needs. The wise teacher will carry 
on a wellplanned developmental pro- 
gram with each group with mate- 
rial on the proper instructional level 


trus- 
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Three different basic textbooks and 
accompanying workbooks are desir- 
able. Also, supplementary material 
should be provided on varying levels 
of readability. 

The teacher must remember that 
reading problems are made by as- 
signing research reading on the frus- 
tration level rather than on the basic 
or independent reading level of pu- 
pils. Material for social studies on a 
given subject should be of as wide a 
range as the reading achievement 
range of the class. No one considers 
this an easy task, but it is a vital one. 
Johnny and Susie may even have to 
get their social-studies instruction 
thru other channels than reading, 
rather than struggling and failing on 
material above their reach. 

Fully as wide a spread is de- 
manded for recreational reading ma- 
terial. Here teacher guidance is 
needed to insure that the child 
chooses a book which he not only 
wants to read but can read easily 
with complete understanding and, 
therefore, full enjoyment. If we hope 
to build the habit of reading, we 
must make reading for 
enough to be fun. 

We cannot build the habit with- 
out systematic practice. Therefore, a 
definite time in the day’s program 
should be assigned for library or free 
reading during the week. During this 
period, the teacher should be ob- 
serving, conferring with pupils, dis- 
cussing, and in general having a 
good time with children and books. 
During such a period, the teacher’s 
attitude is one of vital importance. 
If she has the “reading disease” 
badly, the. children will catch it. 

If conditions are favorable, the 
middle grades are the great reading 
grades in a child’s school life. The 
habit is either fixed then or lost. 


fun casy 


Need for Cultural Background 


A father and mother who set a 
reading pattern in the home and a 
cultural background rich in varied 
experiences help a child immeas- 
urably. From such an environment, 
he brings the knowledge and interest 
necessary to interpret the author’s 
meaning. Understanding and speak- 
ing the English language adequately 
is a prime requisite to good reading. 

In the middle grades, the pupils 
meet book or literary English for 
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which many of them are ill-prepared 
linguistically. This fact alone keeps 
many children on a fifth-grade level. 
The language they speak on the play- 
ground and around the dinner table 
is not book English. Much pure lan- 
guage teaching is needed. 


Some Case Studies 

Lhe following stories were written 
by fifth-graders in the Washington, 
D. C., Reading Clinic after a semes- 
ter or two of special help. 

“My name is Peter, and I have 
been coming to the reading clinic for 
a year. Since I have been coming, | 
have learned to read,and spell much 
beter and the lady that has been 
ae me is doing a good job of 
it. She is teaching me how to sound 
out big words. “(Ve days that I come 
are Monday dnt? Wednesday. Also 
we play a game called “We Read and 
Read’ and it is a lot of fun.” 

Another: “I am in Miss Brown’s 
room it is a room full of ruffnecks. 
It. is pritty nice on the hole.” 

Ray: “I go to reading class to 
times a week. Im learning to read at 
the clinci. I play football for school 
tema weave one every game weave 
played one game we tied ti.” 

Ray is a youngster who has come 
a very long way from nothing. He 
was unable to read or write when be 
came to the clinic, tho he was 11 
years old and of average mentality. 
His cultural background and experi- 
ences were limited. Many changes of 
schools resulted in no regular 
matic instruction, 

A mixed dominance probably con- 
tributes to low perceptual ability and 
the decided reversal tendency, evi- 
dent in “tema” for “team,” “clinci” 
for “clinic,” and “ti” for “it.” The 
persistence of this reversal tendency 
after careful training indicates the 
severity of such a handicap. 

This boy has responded well to a 
kinesthetic-audio-visual method; that 
is, a tracing, sounding technic for 
learning words, and he is now read- 
ing well in third-grade material. 
However, for six years in a regula 
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school situation he made no progress 
whatever, and he now has those six 
years to make up. Such cases should 
have early recognition with special 
study and corrective teaching. 

The nonreader is easy to identify. 
He is like John, who when asked 
what was holding him back, said, “I 
just don’t know the doggone words.” 
That was absolutely true. When he 
was taught special ways of getting 
the words and was shown 
work out for himself further “dog- 
gone” words, progress was rapid. 

Trouble like John’s is all too com- 
mon on the intermediate-grade level. 
One cause is the lack of continuous, 
systematic instruction in 
thru all the grades. 


how to 


reading 


Facing Up to the Job 

Some years ago a popular saying 
was, “The child learns to read in the 
primary grades; in the intermediate, 
he reads to learn.” Unfortunately 
many cannot read to learn because 
they have never learned to read. 

At present, fewer and fewer inter- 
mediate-grade teachers are saying 
they haven’t time to teach their chil- 
dren to read. ‘They know that the 
good readers become better and bet- 
ter with systematic instruction, and 
that the desperate plight of the poor 
readers demands instruction in read- 
ing above all other school needs. 

Let’s take readers where they are 
in the middle grades, wasting no 
time in regretting that they didn’t 
learn sooner. Let’s find out what they 
need and supply it. Can they write 
their names legibly? Do they know 
the alphabet? Can-they form all the 
letters correctly and with reasonable 
speed? 

Is_ basic 
quate? 


sight vocabulary ade- 
Are word attack skills suff- 
ciently developed to give independ- 
ence in working out new words? 

If not, let’s teach them how to use 
content, picture, configuration, and 
phonetic clues. Let’s teach them con- 
sonant sounds, vowels, blends, pre- 
fixes, and suffixes. Let’s do really el- 
fective syllabication work. Let’s give 
them effective technics. 

Let’s use material that insures suc- 
cess and a method to fit individual 
needs. Let’s take pupils where they 
are and go on from there with such 
confidence that nothing can keep 
them from improving. 
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NE of the major emphases in 
at home-economics teaching today 
is that of basing the courses upon 
problems boys [who are encouraged 
to enrol in home-economics courses] 
and girls face in their own families 
and those they expect to meet when 
thev establish their homes. 
his means that the home-economics 
teacher must be familiar with the 
needs of adolescents. In addi- 


own 


basi 
tion, she must develop an under- 
standing of the special needs of the 
individuals in her classes if she is to 
guide pupil planning and learning 
toward significant goals. 


Setting the Scene Together 


Cooperative planning is the usual 
procedure; homemaking pupils par- 
ticipate in planning, carrving out, 
and evaluating their courses. In one 
school. the teacher decided it was 
essential to have parents and other 
representatives of the community 
participate with the pupils in plan- 
ning and evaluating the home-eco- 
nomics program. Accordingly, an 
advisory, council—three mothers, the 
teacher, principal, and school trustee 
~was established. 

In order that student or 
may 


teacher 
recognize the progress being 
made toward attainment of an ob- 
jective, he must consider how the 
individual behaves who is develop- 
ing this objective. What does he do? 
What does he say? How does he act? 
How has his behavior changed? 

Effort is made to find out what is 
happening to the individual rather 
than accepting some other measure 
of his Measurement in 
terms of individual erowth is con- 
sidered to be more important than 
the product. 


progress. 


Veaningful Experiences 


In home-economics classes, em- 
phasis is placed on meaningful ex- 
periences. Judgment in buying is 
developed thru shopping for the 
groceries to be used in the 
meal, analyzing the 


class 
satisfactions 
gained from a garment purchased, or 
selecting a new piece of equipment 
for the homemaking department for 
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Miss McFarland is professor in charge of 
home. economics education, Purdue Uni- 
versity, Lafayette, Indiana. She is a past- 


president of the NEA Department of Home 
Economies. 
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a specified amount of money. Stu- 
dents improve their efficiency in use 
of time and energy by making and 
evaluating work plans for food-prep- 
aration activities, clothing construc- 
tion, and giving a party for their 
parents. 

In such courses as family living 
and child development, discussion 
plays an important part. It may be 
led by the teacher or a pupil, and 
may include role-playing or a panel 
of teenagers or of teenagers and par- 
ents. 

Movies furnish stimulus and chal- 
lenge for discussion of current social, 
family, and community relationships. 
Radio programs based on adolescent 
or homemaking preblems also offer 
an interesting avenue thru which 
discussions may develop. 

Student preparation for discussions 
includes study of reference materials, 
analysis of own experiences, and con- 
sultation with persons in the school 
and community. 

Students are encouraged to apply 
the principles emphasized in class- 
work in their homes as a further step 
in achieving their goals. The extent 
to which learning has really taken 
place is best realized in a practical 
situation. 


Learning Environment 

The learning environment plays a 
significant part in the teaching of 
homemaking. For this reason, home- 
making departments in the schools 
have incorporated many of the char- 
acteristics of a real home. 

Students prepare food in attrac- 
tive unit kitchens, and meals are 
served in a homdlike situation. In- 
cluded in the homemaking depart- 
ment, whether it be several rooms or 
one room only, is a livingroom area 
or a living-diningroom in which the 
the study of home-furnishings is 
real. Discussions of home and family 


Ba. 


problems are carried out in an in- 
formal atmosphere, and the social 
occasions are held in appropriate 
surroundings. 

The clothing room in the modern 


homemaking department provides 
equipment for selection, care, and 
construction of clothing. Adaptable 
furnishings and equipment make it 
possible to convert this room quickly 
into a_ play school, a_ discussion 
center, or an area for the study of 
home care of the sick for a few 
weeks. 

The community also serves as a 
laboratory for teaching homemaking. 
Students who are interested in being 
able to select and arrange the furni- 
ture in a home may supplement 
their schoolwork by visiting a local 
furniture store or a home! to see 
pleasing arrangements of furnish- 
ings. In the study of home care of 
the sick, the students may go to a 
hospital, or a local nurse may come 
to the classroom to demonstrate tech- 
nics. 


Study of Child Behavior 


The study of child development 
in the highschool homemaking pro- 
gram is designed to help the student 
develop respect for and interest in 
children, to understand himself and 
the effect of his behavior on others, 
to see himself in relation to others 
in his family, and to gain apprecia- 
tion of values in family living. 

Helping students understand why 
vounger children act as they do gives 
them insight into their own actions 
of similar character. From their real 
experiences with children, they are 
able to cite incidents of fear, bid- 
ding for attention, leadership, and 
sharing. 

A next step is that of helping 
students analyze reasons for these 
reactions, effects of the behavior, and 
similarity of yvounger children’s sit- 
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uations and situations in which they 
find themselves. 


Family and Social Relationships, 
Management, Consumer Education 


A major trend in teaching home- 
making is that of giving increased 
emphasis to family and social rela- 
tionships, management, and con- 
sumer-buying aspects of homemaking 
thruout the program rather than in 
special courses or units. 

For example, the teaching of fam- 
ily relationships needs to be inte- 
grated in all aspects of home-eco- 
nomics instruction, thru’ providing 
such experiences as: working as a 
member of the “family” group in a 
foods class, fitting a partner in cloth- 
ing construction, serving as a mem- 
ber of a class panel, serving as a 
leader of a class discussion, helping 
a new member of the class. 

However, one or more units on 
social and family. relationships are 
included in the homemaking pro- 
gram in order to give special em- 
phasis to these important areas. In 
the early adolescent years, the unit 
is based on the need for the individ- 
ual to understand himself and to, 
become a group member. 

Units in the upper years of high- 
school are planned for all students, 
and particularly for those who plan 
to marry shortly after graduation. 
They attempt to give students help 
in understanding courtship, mar- 
riage, and parental relations, and in 
recognizing the reasons and oppor- 
tunities for participation in com- 
munity agencies coneerned with in- 
dividual and family needs. 

Another way in which human re- 
lationships are promoted in the 


Informal discussion plays an 
important part in the family- 
living class at Manual 
Highschool, Peoria, Illinois, 

PHOTO BY GEORGE W. SOMMER 
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homemaking program is thru Future 
Homemakers and New Homemakers 
of America, whose membership in- 
cludes highschool students who are 
taking, or who once took, home- 
making. 

To develop habits of good man- 
agement, students in our schools 
have an active patt in planning and 
carrying out such department activ- 
ities as: rearrangement of the equip- 
ment and work space for improved 
efficiency, planning the ways to use 
money provided for the home-eco- 
nomics department, and deciding 
upon the housekeeping responsibili- 
ties to be assumed by each student. 

In addition see utilizing all the 
possible opportumities in the various 
class situations and in directed home 
experiences to teach management, 
intensive study is given to this prob- 
lem in a unit on home management. 
The unit is based on those problems 
of time, energy, and money manage- 
ment which are usual in the homes 
represented in the class. 

Thru reading and discussion, dem- 
onstration and illustrations, and ac- 
tual experience, the principles of 
good management are understood, 
improved technics are developed, 
and satisfactions result. 

Many aspects of consumer educa- 



















tion may be taught in the home- 
economics courses. For example, con- 
sideration is given to the welfare of 
the consumer as an individual, a 
member of a family, and a member 
of a community. Attention is given 
to the effect of economic and envir- 
onmental conditions on family life. 
Better buymanship is taught in all 
phases of home economics. 


Home and Family Living 


While home economics probably 
makes the most direct contribution to 
preparation for home and _ family 
living, many other areas in the high- 
school program also make a signifi- 
cant contribution. In some schools, a 
block of time is provided in the 
student’s program for a single course 
devoted to a study of the needs of 
youth to help them become wellad- 
justed persons, able to assume their 
share of responsibility for family, 
community, and work life. In this 
case, the home-economics teacher co- 
operates with teachers in other areas 
of the school curriculum in guiding 
students in courses designed to help 
them solve their problems of living. 


Summary 

To review, trends in teaching of 
home economics include offerings 
for boys and girls, emphasis on all 
areas of homemaking, recognition of 
changed behavior as the goal, coop- 
erative planning as a way of achiev- 
ing goals, recognition that home and 
community as well as the school 
comprise the learning environment, 
utilization of various teaching tech- 
nics, and integration of relation- 


ships, management, and consumer 
education in all phases of home ec- 
onomics. 
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Mobile units, equipped with the lat- 
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est testing devices, are bringing mod- 
| ern programs of hearing conservation 
| to rural areas in an increasing number 
of states. 
: 
MICHIGAN DEPARTMENE 
OF, WEALTH AK Sing§ 
Screening of all school children with 


group audiometers is a widely used 
means of finding those who need fur- 
ther testing. 
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Community planning is necessary for an adequate hearing-con- 
servation program. Local health departments, schools, parents, 


and civic groups should ¢onsider the question together. g 
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One state reports that 72%, 
of the children with impaired 
hearing who receive medical 
care gain either normal or | 
improved hearing within a | 
year. Of those that do not 
receive medical attention, 
76°, show either no improve- 
ment or a loss in hearing a 


year later. g 
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, A mother studies how to become helpful to her 
deaf child, who is receiving a lesson in speech 
by feeling the vibrations of sounds. 
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WITH IMPAIRED HEARING 


This picture story was planned in cooperation with the International 


} Council for Exceptional Children, an NEA department. Photographs were 


contributed by day and residential schools thruout the country. 
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Deaf-oral pupils receive instruction in phonetics thru a 
group hearing aid. 











NTRA ISTITUTE FOR THE DEAF, ST. LOUIS 
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‘ Children learn to recognize The child develops her abil- 
aut and enjoy music thru ampli- ity to identify the music of 
at fication. different instruments as 


played on the record, “ 





During a lesson with a film- 
strip, students use their re- 
sidual hearing to help ac- 
quire a larger vocabulary 
and a concept of language. 
[Continued on next page] 





By imitating the position of the 
q teacher's lips, teeth, tongue, 
and facial expression, as shown 

in the mirror, the child learns to 


make the various sounds of 
speech. 


GALLAUDET DAY SCHOOL FO Tt EAF sT. LOUIS 


The piano, as.a part of speech 
instruction, is used to give the 
child a sense of fluency and 


g rhythm. 


While children play togeth- 
er, they teach each other as 
they use their speech and 
lip-reading skills. 


The use of "'visible- 
speech’ equipment is 
experimental. This stu- 
dent is learning to pro- 
duce the "h" pattern 
electronically on a ro- 
tating fluorescent 
screen. 


— 


| Students are taught such highly 
A skilled trades as photo-engraving, 
which helps them to become suc- 

cessful citizens in the community. 


i> 715] TENNESSEE SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF, KNOXVILLE 


Boys and girls in schools for the 
deaf participate in sports and en- | 
joy activities common to all youth. 





NEW JERSEY SCHOOL 
FOR THE DEAF, WEST 
TRENTON 
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ROM the 1890s until the apparent 
F eclipse of significant experimenta- 
tion with the activity curriculum in 
the early 1940s, scattered elementary 
schools provided grounds for a basi- 
cally new curriculum theory. In 
these experiments with the activity 
curriculum, teachers and pupils ex- 
plored possible problem areas in 
which pupils were interested. From 
these, teachers and pupils selected 
together the ones for study which 
seemed to offer greatest possibilities 
of leading to further interests, and 
which promised to be most worth- 
while to the individuals and to the 
group. 

There is reason to question whether 
more than shreds of activity-curricu- 
lum theory were ever tried. This con- 
troversial statement is based on my 
findings that research in curriculum 
literature reports no schools unques- 
tionably true to the basic principles 
of activity-curriculum theory. On the 
same grounds, there are no activity 
curriculums reported today. 

The experimental designs from 
1900-1942, usually called activity cur- 
riculums, were tested against different 
conceptions of the subject curricu- 
lum. With few exceptions, these ac- 
tivity curriculums won the _ battle 
hands down at the level of experi- 
mentation and lost at the level of 
practice. 

However, the activity movement, 
of which the activity curriculum was 
only a part, brought changes in re- 
spect for the child’s developing  per- 
sonality, in realization of the vital 
role of children’s interests in teach- 
ing method, and an increased inter- 
est in broader aspects of experimen- 
tation in child psychology. Even 
while the subject organization held 
firm, it underwent many alterations 
in the form of correlations, unified 
courses, and broad fields. 


The Core Curriculum 

Since the early 1940s, there has 
been a dearth of research literature 
in the broad area of the elementary- 
school curriculum. Research efforts 
have centered either upon study of 
child growth and development or up- 
on improvement of instruction in 





Dr. Shores is associate professor of educa- 
tion, University of Illinois, Urbana. He was 
formerly professor of elementary education. 
Minnesota State Teachers College, St. Cloud. 
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-. SOME DEVELOPMENTS IN 


Elementary 


segments of the curriculum. But to- 
day, a new concept of curriculum is 
arising to challenge again in theory, 
in experimental tryouts, and in prac- 
tice the wellentrenched subject or- 
ganization. This is the core curricu- 
lum. 

Content in the core curriculum is 
chosen primarily from those areas of 
life wherein problem solution would 
affect markedly the lives of nearly 
all persons. Content is organized not 
bv subjects but according to such 
social processes as governing, edu- 
cating, comm ating. Different em- 
phases are giwen to these processes 
thruout the grades. There must be 
much emphasis ipa core curriculum 
upon clarifi SOW of human values. 

While many pf the core ideas are 
not new to edification, the theory 
using these ideas ifnot yet developed 
to the point where there is wide- 
spread acceptance. It is assumed, 
however, that the core curriculum 
will develop into something more 
than another variation of either the 
subject or activity. curriculum. If 
this is true, there will probably be 
at least two unique elements: 

First, it will find its organization 
neither around organized subject 
fields nor solely in the interests of 
children, Dut activities or 
problems of man as a social being. 


around 


Its boundaries will be in terms of so- 
cial problems. 


THE 


Curriculum 


J. HARLAN SHORES 


A second and bolder feature will 
be its emphasis upon the application 
of values to the solution of social and 
individual problems. Content will be 
used to educate children and youth 
to think and act effectively in meet- 
ing social and scientific problems. 

Problem-solving methods, and the 
selfcontained classroom required by 
a core curriculum, are already in use 
in elementary schools. 


Transition 

curriculum is. a 
organization of subjects 
where narrower subject boundarics 
have given way to more inclusive 
ones. Content is organized into 3 
social-studies. broad field instead o! 
separate courses in history and geog 
raphy. Similarly, language arts does 
not recognize 


A broad-fields 
modified 


boundaries between 
courses in reading, spelling, hand 
writing, and oral and written com- 
position. ; 

Phe structural similarity between 
the broad-fields curriculum and the 
core curriculum, especially in’ the 
case of social studies and general 
science, may enable an easier transi- 
tion to the latter. 

\ssuming that a sound core theory 
will be developed and that it will be 
tested in elementary schools and 
found to be sound in practice, how 
may we consolidate and put into 
general practice whatever gains ex- 
perimentation may indicate about a 
core curriculum? Experience with 
the activity curriculum indicates two 
guides quite clearly: First, experi- 
mentation should follow closely the 
guides of a welldeveloped and con- 
sistent theory (activity curriculums 
sometimes erred flagrantly in this re- 
gard). Second, the trials should be 
made in public schools scattered 
thruout the United States so that the 
understandings and gains will be 
in the schools from the start. 
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GIVE THE TEACHER 





ime To Look Up 


says the NEA Research Division’s latest report on teaching 


load. Local education associations helped to make this study. 


NE teacher who answered the 

Research Division’s Question- 
naire on teaching load added these 
words: “I don't time to look 
What a shocking thought! A 


teacher—with no upward look! Per- 


have 
up.” 


haps that teacher exaggerated a little, 
altho the list of classes and extra du- 
ties that she reported was indeed fon 
midable. Perhaps she does find time, 
when the school day is over, to see 
the stars and to renew her vision ol 
what teaching at its best can mean. 
Otherwise, she and her pupils alike 
are missing zest and from 
their days at school, and her teach- 


SUCCESS 


ing has become a burden to be car- 
ried rather than a profession to be 
practiced. 

One wishes for a better expression 
than “teaching load” to describe the 
sum total of a teacher’s services, but 
the term is in general use. It prop- 
erly includes all the teacher's as- 
signed responsibilities — pupils to 
icach, clubs to advise, playgrounds 
to supervise, meetings to attend— 
and all the related activities that are 
essential in carrying out these re- 
sponsibilities. Whether the load 
seems to be heavy or light depends 
in large part on the number of pu- 
pils and the number of extra duties. 
[t also depends on such things as the 
administrative background, personal 
relationships, the extent to which 
justice governs the assignment of 
duties, and the personality of the 
teacher himself. 

Any study of teaching load thus 
deals with intangibles that are hard 
to analyze. Part of the difficulty is 
overcome if the teachers who cooper- 
ate are wholeheartedly in sympathy 
with the investigation. This ap- 
peared to have been true in the 
study of teaching load which the Re- 
search Division undertook in 1949- 


276 


50, with the help of local education 
associations In every state. 


Number of Pupils 

Thirty-one pupils in one clemen- 
tary-school classroom are too many 
pupils, most teachers will agree, but 
that was the average for the elemen- 
tary teachers who reported. A third 
had classes of 35 pupils or more. Sec- 
ondary-school teachers, meeting a 
succession of differeat groups, taugint 
an average of 152 different pupils. 
Nearly a_ fifth of these teachers 
worked with 200 jor more pupils. 


Hours of W ork 


‘Teachers were «asked to report 
their actual hours of teaching, which 
was easy to do, and also, which was 
harder, to make careful estimates of 
the time thev devoted to a long list 
of other duties. The charts summar- 
ize these figures separately for the 
1370 elementary-school teachers and 
the 870 secondary - school teachers 
represented in the study. 

Altho the average teacher in both 
groups reported approximately 48 
hours a week for the three types of 
duties listed, the elementary teacher 
spent about five hours a week more 
in class instruction than the second- 
ary teacher. The secondary teacher, 
however, spent an hour more in “‘out- 


“Teaching Load in 1950,” the 
February 1951 Research Bulletin of 
the NEA [Vol. 29, No. 1, 52p.] has 
been mailed to presidents of affili- 
ated locals. Copies may be ordered 
from the NEA; 50¢, with quantity 
discounts. 

More than half of the bulletin 
deals with opinion and _ reported 
practices on methods of equalizing 
teaching load. Formulas and point 
systems as well as less formal plans 
are discussed. 


ol-class instructional duties” and four 
hours more in “miscellaneous du- 
ties.” Thirty-six percent of the teach- 
ers reported average workweeks of 50 


or more hours: 12°). of 60 or more 
hours. 


Background Conditions 


Many different factors can influ- 
ence the teacher's [celine of strain or 
load. In the effort to identify admin- 
istrative or backeround conditions 
that affected loads, a list of 25 items 
was presented to the teachers for 
evaluation. “The unfavorable condi- 
tions that the teachers reported as 
most contributive to heavier teach- 
ing loads were the following: [1] in- 
adequate textbooks and supplies; [2] 
majority of pupils not appreciative, 
responsive; [3] principal not friendly, 
sympathetic; [4] special problems due 
to handicapped or unresponsive pu- 
pils: [5] teacher has no desk of his 
own; [6] teacher is not teaching pre- 
ferred grade or subject. 

The teachers were asked to indi- 
cate whether they felt »moderate or 
considerable strain in their teaching 
assignments. About 40°% said con- 
siderable strain. Their replies were 
compared on many points with those 
from teachers reporting moderate 
strain. There was no one single item 
that stood out to mark the difference 
between the two groups, but, on the 
average, those under greater strain 
taught more pupils, had more extra 
duties to perform, and were more 
likely to be working under unfavor- 
able conditions. 


How To Lighten the Load 


The teachers who helped in this 
study of teaching load were asked, 
“If you were president of the local 
education association, what would 
you try to do to improve the teacher- 
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load situation in your community?” 
This was a free-answer question; 
each teacher who replied did so in 
his own words. Many suggested more 
than one line of activity. 

About a third of those who offered 
suggestions said that the association 
should bend its efforts toward secur- 
ing more teachers so as to reduce 
class size. About one-fifth suggested 
specific phases of administrative 
management that the association 
might try to get improved, such as 
better management of bus transpor- 
tation and = lunch-hour activities, 
more longrange planning so as to 
reduce the number of interruptions, 
and fewer outside activities of all 
sorts. Almost as many urged that the 
association should work with others 
to secure additional school buildings 
or classrooms so as to reduce over- 
crowding. 

One often repeated suggestion was 
that the local association open up 
the whole question of teaching load 
for study, discussion, and reporting 
of the facts. The teachers made such 
proposals as these: 


Appoint a special committee to 
undertake a study, report findings, 
and submit recommendations. Work 
in cooperation with principals and 
parent-teacher groups. 

Appoint a teacher committee in 
cach building to make a survey, using 
graphs and charts to show hour 
loads and pupil loads and “vacant” 
periods, showing data for every 
teacher but not by name. 





Invite al] teachers and administra- 
tors to list factors they consider 
essential in the determination of 
teaching load. ‘These factors 
should then be weighted. Some com- 
mon objective formula, the justice of 
which is accepted by all, is essential 
for the fair solution of this problem. 

See that citizens committees and 
other lay organizations are informed 
as to the pupils’ needs for lighter 
teacher loads. 

Some teachers reported that their 
associations already were working in 
this field with seme success. For ex- 
ample: 

I'd have the welfare committee 
make a survey, and have a meeting 
with the administration to present 
facts. Our association does this. 

Another suggestion made by the 
teachers was that the association 
work for the adoption and carrying 
out of uniform and equitable polli- 
cies of scheduling teachers’ assign- 
ments. Some teachers felt that the 
principals were mot aware of the 
relative amount of time required for 
various “extra duties”: others felt 
that in some schools willing teachers 
were overworked because that was 
easier for the principal than carrying 
out a policy of equal sharing. 

The teachers in small rural high- 





schools reported particularly long 
hours of work, and it may have been 
from such a school that this sugges- 
tion came: 


Try to establish a schedule of 
activities expected from a given num- 
ber of faculty members. A faculty of 
30 cannot do all the things a faculty 
of 60 does. 


Other suggestions were that the 
local association might improve the 
teaching-load situation by working 
for a better salary schedule, by seek- 
ing extra pay for extra work, by 
maintaining better contacts with par- 
ents, by improving working relation- 
ships with the school administrative 
authorities, and by improving the 
program of the local association thru 
better meetings or better leadership. 

Again and again, the 
comments revealed their concern 
over the fact that overloads made it 
impossible for them to meet the 
needs of pupils. Large classes, lack 
of teaching materials, overcrowded 
programs, and interrupted schedules 
can raise almost insuperable bar- 
riers against good teaching. Thei 
suggestions that local associations 
undertake the study of teaching 
loads—not primarily as a “welfare” 
problem but as a problem of educa- 
tional service to pupils—may well be 
considered by all local education as- 
sociation officers in planning their 
coming programs of activities. 

—HAZEL DAVIS, assistant director, 
NEA Research Division. 
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HOW THE AVERAGE CLASSROOM TEACHER IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS DIVIDES THE WEEK 
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47 hours, 50 minutes 
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SECONDARY SCHOOL 


Preparing materials 
h. 30 m. 
Correcting papers 
3h. 26 m 
Personal preparation 
2h. 48 


47 hours, 58 minutes 


Correcting papers 
4h. 45m 


Personal preparation 








individual help 











9m. 








Parent contacts 59 m. 


1 m. 
Preparing materials 
1 h. 49 m. 
SSF Individual help 
Out-of-class 37 m. 
ee Parent contacts 
h. 7 m. 




















Class instruction 





























23 h., 4m. 

















Monitorial duties 
2 h. 33 m. 


Report cards and 
records 2h. 18 m. 


Official meetings 57 m. 
Other 1h. 55 m. 














Sponsoring clubs, pupil 
activities 2h. 14 m. 


Study halls 2h. 7 m. 


Report cards and 
records 1h. 49 m. 


Monitorial duties 

h. 10 m 
Coaching athletics 59 m 
Official meetings 57 m. 
Other 2h. 39m 
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tf WAS a little more than three 
vears ago that Wilmington Col- 


lege cnrolled its first student. Since 


then, the community-type 
New 
North Carolina, has grown and ex- 
1949-50, 


more than a thousand persons tgok 


junior 


college ol Hanover County, 


panded its offerings. In 


it ack ic, 


semi-professional, termi- 


nal, vocational, and short-term adult 


courses of study at the college. 


The Purposes of the College 


Publicly supported and publicly 


controlled higher education — has 


come to stay in Wilmington, a 


coastal citv of less than 50,000 popu- 


lation in southeastern North Caro- 


ina. Before the establishment o 
Before tl tablisl t ol 
Wilmington College, the nearest 
junior college was 85 miles away, 


and the nearest four-vear college was 
100 

However, the purpose of Wilming- 
ton College is not make 


the academic 


ovel miles away. 

merely to 
traditional type of 
training more accessible, altho that 
is indeed a part of its function. In 
its broadest interpretation, its pur- 
pose mav be stated as “service to the 
adult population of the immediately 


surrounding community.” 


Four Types of Courses 


Phe curriculum offers broad types 
ol training as follows: 
] 


a| The transfer course provides 


the first the standard 
lour-vear course leading to the bac 


calaureate degree fon 


two vears of 


who 
intend to transtcr to a university on 


students 


similar institution, many taking ad- 
ditional preparation for the profes- 
SLONS. 

(b] 
gives two years of training beyond 
the highschool level for those who 
do not anticipate study beyond the 
junior college. 


~ 


The general education course 


ic] The semi-professional and _ vo- 
cational courses lasting two years 
qualify the student for positions in 
areas of engineering, business, home- 
making, secretarial, accounting, sell- 
ing, or public service. 





Mr. Beemon, dean of Wilmington College, 
Wilmington, North Carolina, has long been 
interested in the qunior-college movement. 
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WILMINGTON 
COLLEGE 


FOUNDED. 





1947 


Functional innovations come easy in 


this new junior college set up to 


serve its community. 


[d} Short-term courses for adults 
are organized as weeds and interests 
arise in the community. 
the transfer 
the must be a highschool 
eraduate. Welleducated instructors, 


fo enrol in course, 


student 


all of whom hold at least a master’s 
degree, teach this course. During the 
first year of Operation, we were ac- 
credited by the State Department of 
Public Instruction and the North 
Carolina Conference. Stu- 
dents from these transfer courses are 


College 


accepted in leading eolleges and uni- 
versities thruout the country. 

In nontranster courses, eligibility 
for enrolment depends upon the ma- 
turity, interests, and aptitude of the 
candidate. Instructors of the course 
are usually college graduates who 
have had successful, practical experi- 
ence in their areas of specialization. 
It has been found, however, that a 
person without a degree, but who 
possesses a sound. psychological ap- 
proach and the know-how of his pro- 
fession, is sometimes the best instruc- 
tor obtainable fot®these courses. 

A master mason highly recognized 
in his trade and displaying qualities 
of leadership, patience, and under- 
standing proved to be an excellent 
instructor in bricklaying; an adver- 
tising manager for a local industry 


produced wonderful results in his 
show-card lettering class. 


Community Cooperation 


The college and local businessmen 
cooperate to render instructional 
services to the community. For ex- 
ample, a local attorney was called 
upon to conduct evening classes in 
practical business law: an executive 
from the freight trafhe department 
of the Atlantic Coast Line Railroad, 
which has its home offices in Wil- 
mington, was glad to teach a class in 
trafhc management; the advertising 
manager of the Wilmington Star- 
News instructed a course in adver- 
tising; a building contractor taught 
an evening construction 
foremen. Practical nursing, appren- 
tice plumbing, and. taxation for 
members of the local bar association 
are additional examples of adult 
classes which have been organized at 


class for 


the request of specific groups, and 
for which instructors have been ob- 
tained locally from recognized spe- 
cialists of high qualifications. 

One of the most enthusiastic and 
efficient planning committees for 
adult education is that which bears 
the title, Advisory Committee on 
Distributive Education for Wilming- 
ton College. This committee is ap- 
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pointed annually by the president 
of the Merchants Association after 
consultation with the college co- 
ordinator of distributive education. 

The committee conducts surveys 
relative to instructional needs in the 
field of distribution, helps to plan 
the short-term classes in this area, 
assists in obtaining instructors, and 
contributes materially to the neces- 
sary publicity and organization for 
the classes. Typical of the courses 
which this group has sponsored are: 
displaying merchandise, service-sta- 
tion salesmanship, and _ food-hand- 
ling services. 

Phe Merchants Association has 
also lent its active support to the 
two-year terminal college course for 
merchandising students. In this 
course, the student works a minimum 
of 15 hours per week in a business 
establishment while carrying 12 se- 
mester hours of college classroom 
work. Many members of the associ- 
ation are emplovers of the part-time 
students; many assist in the instruc- 
tional program by carrving to the 
classroom their wealth of practical 
experiences to supplement the text 
material. 

Frequently, the college cooperates 
with other agencies or institutions 
in offering certain courses. This was 
the case during the past summer 
when a training course for high- 
school teachers of driver education 
was given in cooperation with the 
State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion. The college combined facilities 
with the Extension Department of 
North Carolina State College of Ag- 
riculture and Engineering to give a 
course in home floriculture and or- 
namentals which attracted a number 
of florists and nurserymen, as well 
as homeowners who hoped thereby 
to be able to beautify their private 
lawns and gardens—particularly with 
flowers and shrubs peculiarly adapt- 
able to the coastal soil and climate. 

Successtul businessmen from closely 
related fields in trade and _ indus- 
try frequently are called upon to 
supplement classroom and shop in- 
struction in vocational courses. Co- 
operation of this kind has been 
especially helpful to students study- 


Courses were designed to meet 
specific community needs. 


PHOTO BY PETER L KNIGHT, JR, 
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ing aircraft and engines, refrigera- 
tion and air conditioning. 

College and hospital personnel and 
equipment have been combined dur- 
ing the current school year, for the 
first time, to offer an improved train- 
ing program to the student nurses 
of the James Walker Memorial Hos- 
pital of Wilmington. 

Phe New Hanover County School- 
board and the Board of Directors of 
the hospital jointly approved plans 
which were recommended to them 
by the directors of instruction at the 
institutions. Thru the present plan, 
instruction in certain academic sub- 
jects, including physiology, anatomy, 
sociology, chemistry, and microbi- 
ology, is given by the faculty of the 
college. ‘The nursing-arts subjects 
are taught by members of the hos- 
pital staff. This tombination of the 
resources of two community-service 
agencies is resulting in an improved 
instructional program as well as a 
better understanding of each other’s 
program. 


Assistance in Additional Areas 


It is not alone in the academic 
area that the college enjoys the sup- 
port and helpfulness of the many 
community organizations, businesses, 
and agencies. 

Local newspapers have been gen- 
erous with the space they allot to 
the various phases of the college pro- 
eram. The newly organized, college- 
sponsored, community concert band 
could not have gotten off to such a 
successful beginning had it not been 
for the newspapers and the music 
groups and music 
the city. 

Radio stations of the city have al- 
ways been glad to assist the college 
in carrying announcements to the 


lovers. thruout 


public and in providing public-serv- 
ice time for college-sponsored broad- 
casts. Station WMED for two years 
has donated time for use by the col- 
lege. 

The Thalian Association, one of 
the oldest amateur theatrical groups 
in America, includes among its mem- 
bers several of the faculty and stu- 
dentbody. The association provided 
inspiration, encouragement, and 
varied practical experiences for the 
college dramatic club. 

During the 1950 Wilmington Aza- 
lea Festival, held cach vear the first 
weekend in April, one of the larger 
business firms donated a beautifully 
designed float, with no commercial 
advertisements, to bear the Wilming- 
ton College Queen and her court in 
the parade. 

Recently, the Wilmington Rotary 
Club created a student loan fund to 
give financial assistance to deserving 
young people who need help while 
attending college. 


The Creation of the College 


institution did not 
spring up over night. Prior to and 
during World War II, the New Han- 
over County Schoolboard and many 
civic-minded citizens of the county 


‘The present 


dreamed of establishing a junior col- 
lege. A bill was passed by the North 
Carolina legislature permitting the 
people of New Hanover County to 
vote a five-cent tax levy for a junior 
college, provided the county com- 
missioners granted permission to 
hold an election. 


An organization of leading citi- 


R. C. BEEMON 
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vens, who believed with all then 


hhe arts 


and minds in the college, 
worked unceasingly for the cause of 
the junior college. When the matte 
was taken before the county commis 
sioners with the purpose of asking for 
the election, approximately 200 citi 
vens attended the meeting. 

the publisher of the Wilmington 
Star-News, the city postmaster, the 
Atlantis 


Railroad, the president ol the Tide 


preside nt of the Coast Line 


Water Power Company, me mbers of 
Real Estate Board, 


and several individual large properts 


the Wilmington 


owners verbally approved the meas 
ure and requested the county com 
missioners. to endorse it and to call 
the -election. By this action, they 
indicated thev were willing tO pay 
the extra taxes which would be re 
quired to finance the undertaking. 

hold the 


Permission to election 


was readily granted. An active cam 
paign to win the election had the 
backing of the Junior Chamber ot 
Commerce, the Senior Fraternity of 
the Bovs Brigade, the parent-teach 
er associations, other civic organiza 
radio stations and 


tions, and the 


newspapers. Phe election was ca 
ried by a large majority. 

During 1946-47, an off-campus col 
lege center under the directorate ol 
Department of the 
North Carolina 
North Carolina 
College Conference was successfully 


The en 


the Extension 
University ol and 


SPpOTLsoOrte dbyv the 


yperated in| Wilmington. 


thusiasm of the local citizenry, 
coupled with the impetus provided 
bv the success of the college center, 
made a favorable background for the 
opening of Wilmington College on 


t, 1947. 


At first, classes 


September 
held in the 
during 


were 


highschool building late 


afternoons and evenings. Later, we 
college building, 


moved into the 


school board. 


without 


owned by the county 


Stat 
or tederal aid and with a minimum 


Phe college, built 


of local taxes, charging modest tui- 
tion rates, endeavors to sery e its com- 
munity by a varied program. 

Wilmington College lays no claim 
to being a perfect or even a model 
community-type junior college, but 
the people of southeastern North 
Carolina take pride in what they 
have accomplished and look forward 
to a further expansion of services. 
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lwo More Protessional Homes 


Fue Connecticut 
cation 


Edu- 
{ssociation has 
purchased the 10-room 
brick dwelling shown in 
the picture at the right. 
The first floor has been 
occupied by the associa- 
tion since September 
1949, light- 
ing. linoleum floors, Ve- 


Fluorescent 


netian blinds, and a new 
heating plant have been 
installed. 


The headquar ters space 


in the building censists 
. » | 

of the executive ‘secre- 

tury’s office and confer- 


research 
office and library, a pub- 
lic-relations and 


ence room, a 
clerical 
book- 


and filing unit. 


workroom, and a 

keeping 
The price paid was 

$17,000, and the associa. <& 

tion is hoping to retire 

a 57,000 mortgage thru gifts by mem- 

bers to a Brick Fund, to which several 


Tae New Jersey Education Associa- 
tion has purchased its own home at 
180 W. State St.,.Trenton. This two- 
and-one-half-story residence of colon- 
ial brick has 17 rooms, a large garage, 
and attractively terraced gardens. No 
major changes in_ the layout of the 
rooms will be necessary. It is located 
near the capitol and state department 
of education buildings. 

The cost was $100,000. The delegate 
assembly approved an assessment of 





hundred 
contributed. 


tas, 


hig 
ais 
tis 





























dollars have already been 


PHOTO BY FRAN A E 


one dollar per member for five years 
to pay for it. 

“Ownership of our building marks 
a major step in the development of 
our association,” declares Florence H. 
Price, New Jersey Education Associa- 
tion president. “Twenty-five years ago 
we opened our first headquarters in 
one small hotel room. This neu 
venture shows how we have grown 
since then. We are now entering upon 
a new era of service.” 
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The School Is for the Child 


And every item in our code of ethics is concerned 


with promoting the development of our pupils. 


S THE call of spring fills the air, 

Mary Jones, you realize you are 
completing your first vear in the vo- 
cation of your choice, teaching. Your 
character traits and standards of 
ethics have already made their im- 
print on those you have taught, the 
future citizens of our country. 

The service that it is possible for 
any profession, business, or trade to 
render to its clientele depends on the 
public confidence in which it is held. 
Attitudes and actions of individuals 
within a group determine the atti- 
tude of the public toward the group 
as a whole. 


Your Introduction to Ethics 


You responded to the importance 
of good public relations when you 
were a child, Mary Jones, and your 
favorite shopping place was the 
neighborhood store. ‘The lady with 
the understanding smile waited on 
vou and was patient while you hesi- 
tated over whether to spend one or 
two pennies for candy. Altho the 
clerk in the store may not have be- 
longed to an organization which had 
adopted a code of ethics, she recog- 
nized the standards of human con- 
duct that would bring about the best 
results in her business. 

When you entered highschool and 
worked alter school as a filing clerk 
for a business firm and later as an 
assistant in a doctor's office, you dis- 
covered that every business and pro- 
fession has standards and ideals of 
conduct that serve as guides to its 
members. Frequently these standards 
are unwritten understandings among 
the members of the group, but often 
they are set forth in prepared and 
approved written statements. 

Codes of ethics have guided groups 
in their actions and attitudes ever 





Miss Campbell, chairman of the NEA Com- 
mittee on Professional Ethics, is head of the 
English department, North Central High- 
school, Spokane, Washington. She is a for- 
mer president of the Washington Education 
Association. 
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since the Hippocratic Oath, formu- 
lated in the Fourth Century, B. C. 

As a student in the teacher-educa- 
tion department of your state univer- 
sitv, Mary Jones, you became familiar 
with the standards of conduct set by 
members of the profession. You 
studied the code of ethics which was 
prepared by teachers and adopted in 
1929 by the NEA. 


The Living, Changing NEA Code 


Since an acceptable code of ethics 
must be a living, growing statement 
of professional-conduct — standards, 
the original code of ethics has been 
modified to a limited degree. ‘Veach- 
ers themselves are now asking that 
the NEA Code of Ethics be revised 
in the light of modern developments 
and that greater publicity be given 
to the code. They realize that in or- 
der to build a“better public under- 
standing of our schools, there must 
be agreement among members of the 
profession as to what constitutes de- 
sirable practices and attitudes. 

Over 1300 questionnaires sent out 
by the NEA Research Division at the 
request of the NEA Professional 
Ethics Committee were returned. 
Members of the teaching profession 
are interested in delineating state- 
ments of approved practices and at- 
titudes that will bring about im- 
proved public understanding of the 
schools. You may be interested, Mary 
Jones, in a few excerpts from the 70- 
page report [Teachers’ Opinions on 
Ethics in the Teaching Profession. 
NEA, September 1950, 25¢.] 

School officials who fail to recom- 
mend a worthy teacher for a better 
position because they do not desire 
to lose his services are acting unethi- 
cally, 98°% replied. 

oo = .8 7 7 


Eighth in a series of nine ar- 
ticles designed to acquaint the 
new teacher, Mary Jones, with 
facts about the teaching pro- 
fession. 


GRACE C. CAMPBELL 


About 95°, of the respondents 
voted two practices unethical: dis- 
cussing deficiencies of pupils in a way 
that embarrasses them or their par- 
ents and permitting pupils to make 
derogatory remarks about other 
teachers. 

About 79°% believed that it is un- 
ethical not to support school policies, 
until they are changed, even tho one 
does not agree with them; and about 
67°, believed that it is unethical for 
officals not to consult their stafts 
before they establish policies. 

On the question of discussing con- 
troversial questions in the classroom, 
opinions were almost evenly divided. 
But the comments which were in 
favor of discussing such issues in the 
classroom corroborated the NEA 
Code, which considers this practice 
a teacher’s obligation. 

‘To make derogatory remarks about 
the teaching profession is unethical, 
voted 92°7. In 1928, when a similar 
questionnaire was circulated, only 
14°% rated this practice unethical. 
Teachers’ respect for their profession 
seems to be increasing. 

When you entered the teaching 
profession, Mary Jones, you sub- 
scribed to the philosophy that the 
school is primarily for the child and 
that its purpose is to train him to 
become a selfsupporting, honorable, 
interested, and happy member of his 
community and his country. Any 
item which does not contribute to 
the ultimate welfare of the child is 
out of place in a code of ethics for 
the teaching profession. 

Your year of teaching has opened 
to vou channels of service to the 
community in which vou are teach- 
ing, as well as channels of service to 
the children vou have taught. Your 
extra pay for these services is not 
time and a half for overtime; it is the 
satisfaction of being among those 
who “‘‘also serve.” 
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HERE are some who think that 

atom even more 
powerlul bombs, will destroy civill- 
zation one of these days. If we want 
to live, it is not so much bombs, im- 
portant tho they are, that should 
concern us, but what we can do about 
forces that play upon our minds. 


bombs, o1 


‘The most powerful finite force in 
the world is the mind of man. Ideas 
War is not inevit- 
able; man makes war. He wills that 


DEAS 


hecome bombs. 


is concerned with the 
welfare and growth of the human- 
being in relation to truth; propa- 
ganda subjugates both the human- 
being and truth to the establishment 
of a point of view of selfish advantage 
to the propagandist. 

Our schools and colleges and other 
educational agencies must come to 
grips with the misuse of propaganda. 
How to develop in our people the 
ability to distinguish between gulli- 
bility that makes us the easy prey to 
propaganda and cynical skepticism 
that makes us believe all men are 
liars constitutes a great dilemma con- 
fronting education. Our people must 
learn to walk between these extremes. 


Education 





to misunderstand and criticize the 
schools. 

The vast majority of schools in 
the United States do not determine 
their curriculums on the basis of 
day-to-day pupil caprice altho they 
try to relate curriculum content to 
youth’s present and future needs. 

The vast majority of our schools 
believe in discipline and are attended 
by better behaved boys and_ girls 
than has been true of any preced- 


become 


The most powerful finite force in the world is the mind of man. An absorbing 


it shall be, and he can will that it 
shall not be. But to so will, he must 
first conquer his carelessness, 
his own complacency, his own stub- 
bornness. To do that, he must in- 
crease his concern about ideas. 

Our country’s strength or weak- 
ness lies in our ability to create, ex- 
press, control, and implement ideas. 
It will be our schools and colleges, 
our churches, our educational agen- 
cies of all kinds, not bombs, that will 
make or break our country. 

Six concerns of paramount interest 
to educators may determine our con- 
tinued existence as a free nation. 
Let’s consider them briefly. 


own 


Education Versus Propaganda 

The first of these concerns is 
caused by the relatively new struggle 
for the control of the minds of men 
arising out of the development of 
mass psychology and modern power- 
ful means of communication. 

Many countries before and during 
World War II and the Soviet Union 
and its satellite countries today have 
prostituted the processes of educa- 
tion. This has been done both thru 
denial to their people of access to the 
truth and thru methodical repetition 
of falsehood to bias their people’s 
attitudes in whatever directions best 
suit the purposes of the leaders. 





Dr. Stoddard, superintendent of schools in 
Los Angeles, has long been active in the 
NEA and the American Association of 
School Administrators. This article is an 
adaptation of his address before the AASA 
in February. 
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Our country must compete with 
propaganda without resorting to us- 
ing it either as a defensive or offen- 
sive weapon. Once we allow ourselves 
to be maneuvered into the use of 
processes and means contrary to our 
democratic way of life, even to win a 
cold war, that which makes America 
strong is gone. 


Initiative and the Common Good 


A second concern has to do with 
the development of that priceless 
human characteristic called initia- 
tive. The desire to better our condi- 
tion and our willingness to exert 


* ourselves to do so are basic to our 


way of life. 

We teach initiative in our schools 
and colleges as we teach everything 
else, by providing opportunity to 
exercise initiative in countless learn- 
ing situations under the guidance of 
expert teachers. 

But the dilemma that confronts us 
is how to do this and at the same 
time develop respect for the rights 
and opinions of others and willing- 
ness to work together for the com- 
mon good. Too much selfexpres- 
sion is just as bad as too little. 

Some schools have gone to such 
extremes in emphasizing selfexpres- 
sion and the adaption of the school 
program to meet “felt needs’ and 
pupil “readiness and choice” as to 
give occasion for those unfamiliar 
with the total school program and 
the generally accepted educational 
philosophy prevalent in this country 


ing generation now living. Howeve: 
the emphasis today is on selfdisci 
pline based on an understanding of 
worthy conduct as contrasted with a 
discipline imposed from without in 
a manner quite unlikely to instil a 
respect for good conduct. 

Teachers of social studies have not 
gone socialistic just because they 
group geography, history, and citi- 
zenship together in one course. These 
teachers know, love, and serve their 
country better than do most of their 
detractors. 


Choice of Curriculum 


A third important dilemma has to 
do with the substance of learning. 
No educational system fulfills its 
primary obligation to society if it 
fails to equip the people with a 
reasonable proficiency in reading, 
writing, arithmetic, spelling, elemen- 
tary science, history, and geography. 
But the dilemma arises because these 
phases of the curriculum represent 
only a part of the education needed 
for successful living in this day and 
in our kind of country. Man lives 
also by being able to use his radio 
and television sets, by being able to 
understand and use as his servants 
the myriad gadgets provided by a 
benevolent technology, by being 
able to appreciate the world of art 
and music all about him, by being 
able to interpret the message of the 
stars and the natural world in which 
he lives, by being able to accept the 
challenge involved in freedom to 
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find his God for himself, by being 
able to claim his share of the richest 
heritage man has ever known, and 
by adding to that heritage as he 
passes it on. 

How to teach our people the 
knowledge and skills they must have 
to live together and at the same time 
those attitudes and ideals that give 
value to life constitutes a real di- 
lemma for educators. It is a question 
of how much time for this,and how 
much time for that. The answer ts 
not “either or” but “both,” as ef- 
fectively as possible. And this the 
schools of this country are trying 
valiantly to do. Any compromise 
with those who would exclude those 


emphases that have to do with the 
spirit, we dare not tolerate. 


Constructive Criticism 


Phe fourth concern has to do with 
the right to criticize. This right is 
derived in a sense from the right to 
freedom of speech. Like all rights, 
this one carries with it responsibili- 
ties, the principal one of which is to 
be constructive and to be sure that 
criticism is based on fact and honesty 
of purpose. 

Under the cloak of freedom, there 
is going on a kind of criticism that 
is threatening to destroy some of our 
most precious institutions, ‘This is 
especially true in reference to criti- 
cism of the schools in community 
alter community. The schools usually 
and rightly welcome reactions of par- 
ents and other citizens when pointed 
toward the improvement of — the 
schools. 

But criticism pointed toward de 
struction of public confidence in the 
schools, or toward undermining faith 
in the schools so that their control 
may be taken over and manipulated 
lor selfish or partisan purposes, is re- 
pugnant to our sense of fair play and 
the American way of life. 

Why are these campaigns to under- 
mine and take over the public 
schools so often successful? Some- 
times, because the schools become 
negligent concerning  selfappraisal 
and the necessity for progress. 

But there are other cases where 
selfappointed saviors of the schools 
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discussion of alternatives that may determine our 


are able to destroy because of their 
use of technics that succeed for a 
time due to certain conditions that 
ought not to prevail in our kind of 
country. There is no way to quaran- 
tine irresponsible and_ destructive 
critics so that their poison may not 
be spread thruout the nation. But 
there is no excuse for going to the 
other extreme and actually aiding 
such critics, as is done sometimes. 


How do we do so? We quote 


BOMBS 


future. 


thoughtlessly such destructive 


ven- 
eralizations as, ““Where there is so 
much smoke, there must be some 


fire.”” The dishonest critic thrives on 
such philosophical quackery. We 
establish forums and persuade honest 
and sincere persons to engage in 
debate with pseudo reformers, under 
the guise of “giving both sides of a 
question a hearing.” 

Some individuals and business 
firms pay big contributions to  or- 
ganizations that thrive on the tenden- 
cy of some people to jump to conclu- 
sions, with disregard for truth. 

But there are ways to deal effec- 
tively with the critic: 
First, on a short-term basis, one can 
expose him unmercifully and fear- 
lessly for what he is and the kind of 
tactics he uses. Second, on a long- 
term. basis of education, one can 
build up in the human mind those 
tendencies to react that will inocu- 
late good citizens, who are in the 
Vast majority, against the influence 
of the fake critic. 

Unless the processes of education 
do develop constructive critical judg- 
ment to neutralize the type of criti- 
cism loose in so many of our com- 
munities, it is doubtful whether our 
kind of country can persist indefi- 
nitely in the face of. irresponsible, 
false, and destructfve criticism. 


destructive 


The Disciplines of Freedom 


The fifth concern has to do with 
our understanding of the word “‘tree- 
dom” and its implications for every- 


day living. We want to be free, but 
we are not always willing to pay the 
price that freedom entails. Educa- 
tion reaches its noblest purpose as it 
contributes to the freedom of man. 
But how to teach man to want free- 
dom, how to help him reach for it, 
and at the same time to teach so as 
to make him realize that he must be 
willing to accept the disciplines that 
make possible the treedom he seeks 
is an eternal challenge to educators. 

Somehow we must revise the too 
prevalent philosophy that freedom is 
a right rather than a privilege, a gift 


rather than a quest, that someone 


A. J. STODDARD 


else can make us_ tree, that freedom 


costs litthe or nothing. 


Voral and Spiritual Values 


The sixth alternative centers in 
the subject of religious education, 
Our great public schools are not sub- 
ject legally to partisan or sectarian 
religious control. ‘The courts have 
ruled on that question many times. 
But they have not decided that there 
should be no religious instruction of 
any kind in these schools, 


In the opinion of most educators, 
the alternative to no partisan or 
sectarian religious instruction in the 
schools is not the 


absence of any 
religious 


emphasis; the desirable 
course lies between the two extremes. 

Vhe latest publication by the Ed- 
ucational Policies Commission, 
Moral and Spiritual Values in the 
Public Schools, deals realistically 
with the place of moral and spiritual 
values in the public-school program. 
Reading of this publication is a 
“must” for every teacher and ad- 
ministrator. While it does not give 
a detailed blueprint for action and 
content, it does clarily issues. 

‘There must be widespread atten- 
tion to this problem by our educa- 
tional leadership in the direction 
of forming a more realistic and posi- 
tive professional point of view and 
practice, consistent with the Ameri- 
can tradition of separation of state 
and. church and yet also consistent 


_ with the spiritual attitude prevailing 


among the American people. 
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Safety Is No Accident 


HELEN H. SMITH 


ILFORD Elementary School is 

the safety-curriculum center of 
the Cleveland Public Schools. ‘Thru- 
out the various grade levels, safety ac- 
tivities are an important part cf the 
total school program. 

The safety organization consists of 
a building council [photo 1] com- 
posed of two or three representatives 
from cach homeroom. Under the 
constitution, many opportunities are 
given to practice fundamental pro- 
cedures of democracy and citizenship. 

The building-council meetings, 
which follow parliamentary proce- 
dure, consist of committee reports, a 
discussion of matters brought to the 
council by the representatives, and a 
program. 

Each homeroom organizes a safety 
club [photo 2] patterned after the 
building safety council. Business 
brought before the council is dis- 
cussed in the homeroom; in turn, 
the homeroom safety club may sub- 
mit recommendations to the council. 

The combination of the building 
safety council and the homeroom 
safety clubs develops good safety at- 
titudes and habits [photos 3 and 4]. 


Miss Smith is principal of the Milford 
School in Cleveland, Ohio. 
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DORA V. SMITH tells 


HOW LITERATURE IS TAUGHT 


in the secondary schools of today. 


ITERATURE is for delight. Un- 
less boys and girls like reading, 
unless they find in school good books 
which make them want more of the 
same kind, the teaching of literature 
is in vain, 

Phat is why the first aim of high- 
school English is to help students to 
have a good time with books, to get 
away from lengthy lives of authors 
and cluttering details of literary his- 
tory, and to let the work itself speak 
directly to adolescents of things 
which have meaning for them today. 

At the same time, merely appeal- 
ing to adolescent 
enough; for interests 
broadened and deepened beyond 
what youth is capable of alone. Good 
books reproduce experience and 
“arrest it for contemplation.” Litera- 
ture can Open up to them lands they 
may come to know only thru books. 
It can give them perspective on life 
today by showing its relation to ages 
past. It can give them ideals by 
which to pattern their lives. It can 
show them how others have solved 
the problems they meet from day to 
day. 


interests is not 


need to be 


Literature can do these things be- 
cause it sees life with the eve of the 
imagination. It speaks to the heart 
as well as to the mind, creates living 
humanbeings to whom the reader re- 
ucts as he does to friends or enemies 
around him, helps him live more ef- 
lectively and understandingly. 

But ability to enter into the story, 
to understand the people about 
whom one reads, or to gauge accu- 
rately the point of view of the author 
depends upon a host of reading skills 
which go beyond the mere finding 
the main idea of a paragraph. These 
must be carefully taught in high- 
school with materials suited to more 
mature tasks in reading than the ele- 


Dr. Smith is professor of the teaching of 
English at the University of Minnesota. 
She has written much in the field of English 
and is widely recognized as an authority in 


that field. 
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mentary school is called on to cope 
with. 


In a Spirit of Fun 


If young people are to get delight 
from literature, they must approach 
it in a spirit of fun. They must begin 
with selections they arg capable of 
reading with pleasure. ‘Touchstone’s 
lament to Audrey, “Truly, I would 
the gods had made thee poetical!” 
belongs to an older day of forcing pu- 
pils into poetry for poetry’s sake. 

A group of seventh-grade boys 
with a passion for pirates learned to 
like poetry by beginning with Meigs’ 
“The Pirate Don Durk of Dowdee” 
leading up thru awariety of poems to 
Carryl’s “Robinson Crusoe’s Story,” 
and Masefield’s “Ballad of John Sil- 
ver.” They dise ered, besides a 
good story, the icking rhythm of 
the pirate’s voyage, the fun of un- 
expected rhymes, and the power of 
words to recreate experience. 

On Friday afternoon, they made 
scrapbooks of their favorite poems 
which the teacher had multigraphed. 
As the closing bell rang, one boy tri- 
umphantly announced, “Gee, Miss 
Bradley, we haven't done a stroke of 
work this whole period.” “Working” 
with literature on a play level pays 
double dividends. 


Deepened Insight 


Again, voung people need to learn 
that literature is not something far 
off and different, but close to their 
own lives. Older boys and girls who 
are frequently repelled by free verse, 
for example, can find in Amy Low- 
ell’s “Lilacs” deepened insight into 
their own experience. Amy Lowell 


This is the second of two Journal 
articles ow current trends in the 
teaching of English in secondary 
schools. In December, Helene W. 
Hartley discussed the teaching of 
expressional aspects of English. 


sets her lilacs where the pupils have 
all seen them, “staggering 
lopsided shock of bloom, 
cellar dug into a hiil” or “watching 
a deserted house, settling sideways 
into the grass of an old road.” 
Young 
their 


under a 
above a 


people can draw” upon 
background to recreate 
those settings. They know that ‘May 
is a month for flitting’; they can cite 
Richard Le Gallienne as evidence in 
“I Meant To Do My Work Today.” 
Thev have 


own 


\ seen “much sun thru 
small leaves” and “white clouds be- 
hind pine puffed out and 
marching upon a blue sky.” It is easy 
for them to appreciate these lines 
because they have shared the poet's 
experience. 

They begin to understand what 
the poet is trying to do. And they 
will see lilacs differently as. long as 
they live because they have looked at 
them thru the eyes of a poet. 

Someone is sure to remark, “ ‘Li- 
lacs’ doesn’t rhyme.” Then the 
teacher can note Amy Lowell’s contri- 
bution to free verse and her gift for 
imagery. He -can recall Lawrence’s 
definition of free verse as’ patterned 
after the cadence of a bird’s flight in- 
stead of the regular beat of a horse’s 
hoot. Rereading the poem will bring 
out its superb cadences. 


trees, 


The old way of teaching was to be- 
gin with characteristics of Amy Low- 
ell’s poetry and stories of how she 
smoked a cigar or with definitions of 
free verse, examples of which were 
then sought in books. 

‘The new way is to help the stu- 
dent realize how effectively poetry 
reveals what he himself has seen and 
felt and to discover something of the 
technic the poet has used. Then each 
pupil can read more poems by him- 
self, finding under the teacher’s guid- 
ance what 


best meets his own need. 


Real-Life Problems 


Since highschools today serve most 
ol the nation’s youth, the range of 


IRD 








icading ability in any class may vary 
from that of college seniors down 
and filth-grade level. 
Hence, much of the reading must 


to the fourth 


be done on an individual basis. 
For example, there is little place 
in highschool teaching today for the 
old approach to “the novel” by hav- 
ing every pupil read the same book 
at a set pace of 35 pages a day. Some 
finish such a three 
days. Others lack the capacity to read 
the 


teacher 


should novel in 
How 
work to 
read ahead 
from telling secrets to those who 


beyond second 
the 


keep cage 


chapter. 
hard used to 
souls who 
plodded along at the assigned pace! 

Not long ago, a teacher in a rural 
highschool was in tears over her fail- 
teach Silas every 
pupil in her tenth-grade class with 
low reading ability. The top reading 
ability in the class was grade 13.6; 
the lowest, grade 3.4. 

Finding it impossible to hold the 
attention of the class with Silas Mar- 
ner, the teacher shifted to a unit on 
life 


ure to Marner to 


and 
day as revealed in fiction.” 
With the aid of the librarian, she 
took into the classroom a varicty ol 
on country life, an = area 
known to these students. The books 
ranged in difficulty from Silas Mar- 
ner and Pride and Prejudice down 
thru Carroll’s As the Earth Turns, 
Walker’s Winter Wheat, Gale’s 
Friendship Village, and Grayson’s 
Great Possessions, Emerv’s Mountain 
Laurel, and Best’s One-String Fiddle. 
‘Those who 


“Small-town today vester 


be 0ks 


wished to continue 
reading Silas Marner were urged to 
Five did. The were 
helped to choose stories within the 
range of their comprehension. 

‘The first day, pupils read in class 
until everyone had a good start on 
his story. Then they began to discuss 
the kinds of people one finds in a 
small town. 


do so. others 


What problems arise because peo- 
ple know each other well? Which are 
avoided for the same reason? Are 
there social cleavages in small towns? 
Do motives and methods of getting 
ahead differ from those in big cities? 
Where is the center of gossip? What 
evidences of kindliness does small- 
town life reveal? Is anyone lonesome 
in a small town? How easy is it for 
a person to change his personality in 
a small town? In a large city? Are the 
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people revealed in vour novel pe 


culiar to small towns or characteris- 
tic of men and women evervwhere? 

When the pupils had finished 
reading their novels, each could 
make some contribution: to the dis- 
cussion, referring to characters and 
circumstances in his book. 

Once all the known 


to the students, the class was in a po- 


books were 
sition to evaluate them as literature. 
“Most of said 
teacher, “have been written 


the 
within 
the last 20 years. Why do vou sup- 
pose Silas Marner has lasted so long?” 
Then those who had read Silas Mavr- 
ney spoke of Eliot’s insight into hu- 
man nature, her 


these novels,” 


to make in- 
dividual characters live, her capacity 


powel 


for revealing the slow change in per- 
sonality which came about in Silas. 

Lhe result real sense ol 
what contribute to ow 
understanding of human experience 
and a set of standards for judging 
novels. 


was a 
novels can 


‘The program in literature can as- 
sist young people in solving their 
problems by furnishing contempo- 
rary reading in which the characters 
are adoiescents like themselves. It 
can help them to deal effectively 
with the alternating inadequacy and 
bombastic selfassurance which comes 
to many highschool pupils, and with 
the task of assuming responsibilities 
as they seek the greater treedom of 
adult life. 

Penth-grade 
thruout 


literature programs 
the country deal more and 
more frequently with such problems. 
For weak readers, Going on Sixteen 
or Paintbox Summer by Cavanna 
help to open up the discussion; for 
average readers, Seventeenth Summer 
by Daly or Mountain Laurel by 
Emery, Captains Courageous by Kip- 
ling or Ah, Wilderness! by O'Neill: 
and for mature readers, Sarah by 
bro, Pride and Prejudice by Austen, 
The Deepening Stream by Fisher. 
Difficulty between adolescents and 
their parents is one of the _ best 
themes with which to illustrate the 
universal nature of certain experi- 
ences. Now That Apvril’s There by 
Neumann shows the problems en- 
countered by British youth on their 
return from the United States after 
the war. The Red Chair Waits by 
Huggins reveals the revolt of a Chi- 
nese girl against marrying, unseen, 





the man her parents had picked oUt. 

The unit, because it is idea-cca- 
tered, makes possible the use of .ja 
wide variety of materials suited to 
pupils of different levels of reading 
ability and the use of small commit- 
tee procedures. It allows discussion 
to center on problems, rather than 
on what someone said on page 16 
and why or on finding the climax to 
the plot. 

It culminates in a real discussion 
of literary values thru comparison 
of many books shared by the class, 
which vary greatly in truth to hu- 
man experience, reality of character- 
ization, vividness of setting, build-up 
of suspense, and_ effectiveness of 
style. 


The American Heritage 


The day of the history of English 
or American literature is passing 
rapidly in the highschool. Instead 
of pursuing literary trends from pe- 
riod to period, students seek to un- 
derstand the heritage of ideas and 
ideals which is theirs as Americans. 

Patrick Henry, Jefferson, Lincoln, 
and Roosevelt each in turn inter- 
prets for the student the meaning of 
freedom and democracy as_ inter- 
preted in successive eras in our coun- 
try’s history. Sherwood, Sandburg, 


and Benét add the power of poetry. 


to elucidation of the theme. 

Again, young people seek thru 
literature to understand the peoples 
who make up America and the con- 
tribution of different sections of the 
country to our national life. Then 
they find in fiction or in plays dra- 
matic presentations of life in Amer- 
ica today which show how far we 
have moved in social and economic 
affairs toward the ideals which we 
profess. 


The World Over 


A world vision is as necessary to- 
day as a national one. The high- 
school program in literature is 
broadening to include valuable 
books from many nations. These are 
used to reveal ways in which men 
are alike the world over and the in- 
evitability of differences which come 
from variations in environment. 

For example, Rankin’s Daughter 
of the Mountains reveals to junior- 
highschool pupils a Tibetan girl's 
love for her dog. At the same time, 
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gives a magnificent picture of life 
in’ Tibet, of the long journey to Cal- 
cutia, and of the relationship of na- 

ves and British «colonists within 
that culture. 

A senior unit on “War and Peace,” 
carried on in the University High- 
school in Minneapolis, makes use of 
such books as Crane’s Red Badge of 
Courage (America), Barbusse’s Un- 
der Fire (France), Sender’s Pro 
Patria (Spain), Simonov’s Days and 
Nights, Tolstoy’s War and Peace 
(Russia) , and Bate’s Fair Stood the 
Wind for France (Britain and 
France) . These books raise questions 
about the inevitability of war, what 
in human nature or in social and po- 
litical organization causes it, and 
what traits it brings out in human- 
beings thruout the world. 


A Lifelong Habit 


Finally, the literature program be- 
lieves in the importance of a lifelong 
habit of reading. Significant as radio, 
television, and motion pictures are 
in American life [and in the pro- 
vram in English], they need always 
to be supplemented by reading in 
order to fill the gaps in their presen- 
tation of human experience, to check 
on the authenticity of what they pre- 
sent, to give pause for reflection on 
ideas and experience, and to help 
the individual find what he needs at 
the moment he needs it. 

For that reason, frequent trips to 
the library and day-to-day guidance 
in personal reading have replaced 
the old six-week pause of book re- 
ports. Students learn how many and 
varied are the purposes books may 
serve. They discover where to find 
them in the library, which sources 
of reference indicate what books are 
available, and how to follow reviews 
of current publications. All this 
takes time—from 25 to 100°, of the 
time in certain such 
guidance is recognized as a major 
function of teaching literature in 
highschool today. 

Literature is for delight. It is fon 
the enrichment of personal living 
and the deepening of insight into 
human nature and human experi- 
ence. If it achieves these ends, the 
development of a habit of good read- 
ing is worthy of an important place 
in the program of the highschool 


today. 


courses — but 
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ment publications from the Superintendent 
of Documents [Supt Doc.|, Washington 25, 
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the Superintendent of Documents; do not 
send stamps. 


Classroom Helps 
Helping Children Read Better by 
Witty. Answers 
children should 


Paul 
questions when 
begin \to read; whether 
parents should start them reading before 
they enter school; how a child learns to 
read; why there are many poor readers; 
how parents can help to prevent reading 
failures; what can done about comics, 
radio, and television. For parents 
and useful for teachers as well. 1950. 19p. 
10¢. Quantity discounts. Science Research 
Associates, 228 S. Wabash 


such as 


be 
movies, 


Ave.. Chicago 4. 


Interior Design. Text by |. R.. Shipley; 
design and_ illustrations by William S. 
Pusey. Good advice “on interior design. 
Right and wrong ways, illustrated, 10 
furnish living quarters. 1950. Sp. 10¢. 
Small Homes Council, Mumford House, 
University of Illinois, Urbana. 

If Your Child Stutters. Facts about stut- 


tering and pointers for parents and teachers 


of children who stutter. Educational Leaf- 
Iet No. 101. Two copies free to teachers. 
Small charge for quantity orders. Speech 


Information Bureau, Natl Hospital for 
Speech Disorders, 61-63 Irving Place. New 
York 3. 

Is Fun by 
happens: 


Reading 


reading 


Roma How 
adults can help; 
reading hurdles for post-beginners. catering 
to reading appetites. Parent-Veacher Series. 
Ruth Cunningham, editor. 1919. 5lp. 606. 
Bureau of Publications. Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York 27. 


Gans. 
how 


Your Ticket to Popularity: Good Man- 
ners. Prepared especially for use with Girl 
Scouts and Boy Scouts but helpful to voung 
people everywhere in learning the social 
customs that put them at ease with others. 
1950. 44p. 10é¢. Order. from Girl Scouts, 155 


E. 44th St., New York 17, or Boy Scouts of 
America, 2 Park Ave., New York 16. 
Geography 


Catalog of Copyright Entries. Maps. Only 
guide to the American output of nongov- 
ernmental maps. Describes over 1000 maps, 
atlases, globes, and aerial photographs copy- 
righted in US during the first half of 1950. 
Vhird Series. Vol. 4, Pt. 6, No. 1. Jan. 
June, 1950. 46p. 50¢. Copyright Office, the 


95 
a, 


Library of Congress, Washington D. C. 

List of Articles on Maps and Their Use 
in Geographic Education published in the 
Journal of Geography 1922-1949. Annotated 
bibliography of articles covering many 
phases in the use of maps in the classroom. 
Professional Paper No. 10, Natl Council of 
Geography Teachers. 1950. 4p. 25¢. Orde 
from M. Melvina Svec, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Oswego, N. Y. 


Wall Chart—How Natural Rubber Is 
Grown. Steps in the production of natural 
rubber in southeast Asia, with insights into 


the lives of the people of that area. 1950. 


No charge to teachers. Natural Rubber 
Bureau, 1631 K St. N.W., Washington 6, 
D. C. 


Gifted Children 


Mentally Superior Children. Digest of ad- 
dresses and report of group discussions of 


Kent State University conference on men- 
tally superior children. Includes how to 
identify the gifted child: how school sys- 


tems are adjusting their programs to meet 
his needs in elementary and = secondary 
Kent State University Bulletin, Vol. 
38, No. 11. 1950. Sip. 25¢. Order trom Edna 


school. 


R. Oswalt, Kent State University, Kent, 
Ohio. 
Health 
Jack’s Secret. Personalized story of the 


etlects of tuberculosis and the discovery and 
treatment of the disease. Published jointly 
by the University of Florida Project in Ap- 
plied Economics, the Florida State Board of 


Health, and the Florida Tuberculosis and 
Health Assn. Rev. 1951. 32p. 10é¢. Quantity 
discounts. Project in Applied Economics, 


College of Education, University of Florida, 
Gainesville. 


Public Relations 


Fifty Teachers to a Classroom by ihe 
Committee on Human Resources of the 
Metropolitan School Study Council. De- 
scribes plans used by various schools for 


searching out and bringing into the class- 
room the talents and 
the means of en- 
learning. 1951. 44p. 65¢. Macmillan 


services of lay mem- 


bers of community 


as a 


riching 


Co., 60 5th Ave., New York Il. 
Partners in Education by Muriel W. 
Brown. Guide to better home-school rela 


tionships, with examples of successful co- 
operation in the curriculum, 
working out policies and solving problems 
which affect both and 
school-community 


developing 
schools homes, 
strengthening relation- 
ships, and finding and educating 
the community. 1950. 36p. 75é. Assn for 
Childhood Education International, 1200 
loth St. N.W.. Washington 5, D. C. 


leaders in 
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More About 
Number Concepts 


HE arithmetic is 
passing thru a stage which may 


teaching ol 


cause the experienced teachers to 
throw up their hands in despair. 
educated ton 
their life’s work in an atmosphere 


Feachers have been 
saturated with psychological tenets 
which are no longer widely accepted 
by those who are doing research. 

\t present, the teacher is advised 
to discard many concepts of learning 
based on a stimulus-response psychol- 
ogy and to adhere to principles more 
with “a field-theory” 
psychology. The latter are being ad- 
vanced by men interested in arith- 
metic and the learning process. This 


in harmony 


article will point out some highlights 


in research consistent with a more 


modern psychology of learning. 
fequiring Number Concepts? 


No 


possible. 


authoritative answer is 
But alert teacher 
should recognize certain generaliza- 
tions which are on the threshold of 
being accepted as facts. 

“In the case of the child, the nu- 
inerical function undoubtedly origi- 


final 
every 


nates in the concrete configuration 
itsell. .. .” This statement by Heinz 
Werner is supported by numerous 
studies and is the basis of the pres- 
entday admonition of Gestalt psy- 
chologists to organize first number 
experiences so that the child is aware 
of characteristic configurational 
numerical forms}. 


LT hus, six Is not presented in concrete 
* %& 


groups [optical 


* but as **. 


i % 


configurations as ***** 


As a result of experiencing such 
configurational groups, the child ac- 
quires a rich background of imagery 
which serves as a foundation for ftu- 
ecstatic eee SSS 
Dr. Van Engen, who is head of the depart- 
mathematics, lowa State Teachers 
College, Cedar Falls, is chairman of the 
Research Committee of the National Coun- 
cil of Teachers of Mathematics, an NEA 
department, 


ment of 
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Careful readers of this article will 


note that tho the topic is the same 
as that discussed by Lowry Harding 


in last month's JOURNAL, the ap- 


ture number work. W. A. Brownell 
has established that children who 
have developed the ability to think 
of numbers in configuration groups 
are able to deal with abstract num- 
ber concepts. However, making num- 
bers concrete is not enough. Con- 
must be attained by a 
means that conforms to the natural 
wav in which children learn. 


creteness 


he mere presence of objects is 
not enough for a good arithmetic 
program in the primary grades. It 
must be accompanied by an activity 
in which the child is organizing and 
reorganizing groups. In 1895, John 
Dewey and James McLellan said, 
“Numerical ideas can be normally 
acquired, and numerical operations 
fully mastered only by arrangements 
of things—that is, by certain acts of 
mental construction, which are aided, 
of course, by acts of physical con- 
struction, 

In 1928, Jean concluded 
that “. . . childish thought is devoid 
of logical necessity and genuine im- 


di » 
Piaget 


plication; it is nearer to action than 
ours, and consists simply of mentally 
pictured manual operations. . . .” 
Therefore, today, teachers have 
children manipulate objects to re- 
organize a group of seven objects and 
a group of eight objects into a group 
of 10 and a group of five, then grad- 
ually encourage the child to put the 
objects aside and rely on symbolism. 
The actions accompanying the re- 
organization of the groups illustrate 
the meaning of the words used when 
speaking about combining groups 
jaddition], or separating a subgroup 
from the original group [subtrac- 
tion]. Research studies furnish much 
of the psychological background 
needed to justify using visual aids to 
teach fundamentals of arithmetic. 


Social Applications 


Arithmetic is influenced by the 
prevailing philosophies of education, 


proach differs. 


H. VAN ENGEN 


as well as by the indisputable find- 
ings of research. For example, our 
natural inclination to protect the 
child from the subject stems from a 
basic concept of democracy, a philo- 
sophical concept. This is a matter 
ol values, not a result of research. 

As regards the broad over-all pro- 
gram of arithmetic, it is very difficult, 
if not impossible, to find research, 
whether motivated by Gestaltism o1 
“S-Rism,” indicating that children 
readily understand number 
processes when they function in so- 
cial situations. Hence, any “func- 
tional-use”” theory must be based on 
a philosophy of 


more 


education or on 
questionable extrapolations of cer- 
tain tenets of Gestalt psychology. 

not to be construed to 
mean that arithmetic should not be 
taught so as to function in daily life. 
‘Teachers must be conscious of their 


This is 


objectives. “Vhe social situation im- 
upon the child the realiza- 
that number is significant in 
our daily lives. 


presses 
tion 

However, social situations 
make the numbers 
meaningful? Obviously, they cannot. 
Only by stripping away all extrane- 
ous verbiage and “attention distrac- 
tors” and considering what we do 
with counters, markers, blocks, or 
peg-boards, can we impress upon the 
ehild the meaning of borrowing in 
subtraction. 

The crux of the social-arithmetic 
debate is the method whereby a bal- 
anced program shall be achieved. 
Commonsense and_ psychology tell 
us that a program devoted entirely 
to arithmetic without considering 
the social phase of the subject is 
wrong. However, it is just as wrong 
to devote all the time to activities 
and projects involving the use of the 
processes to be learned without con- 
sidering the psychological needs of 
the child when he is learning to sym- 
bolize meaningtul experiences. 


can 
processing of 
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N E Atctivities 


Visitation of Teacher-Education 
Institutions 


Tue Committee on Accrediting 
and the Committee on Studies and 
Standards of the American Associa- 
tion of Colleges for Teacher Educa- 
tion fan NEA department] have laid 
plans for a three-year program of re- 
visitation to member institutions. 
The major purpose is to apply the 
qualitative criteria included in the 
new standards and schedules of the 
AACTE. 


Would a UN Service Help You? 


THe NEA, thru the Committee on 
International Relations, announces 
plans for establishment of a United 
Nations Education Service. The serv- 
ice will provide materials to school 
systems, educational organizations, 
and individuals, and give the teach- 
ing profession direct communication 
with the UN. Subscription fees for 
the service, a nonprofit activity, will 
be based on_ school population 
figures. For further information, 
write the Committee on _ Interna- 
tional Relations, NEA headquarters. 


Science Facilities 


The National Science Teachers 
Association [an NEA department] 
has received grants-in-aid for con- 
ducting a study of laboratory and re- 
lated facilities for science teaching. 
The study is to be made with the co- 


operation of the US Office of Educa- 
tion. 


Citizenship Conference 


Tue Sixth National Conference on 
Citizenship will be held in Wash- 
ington, D. C., May 16-20. Speakers 
will be: Senator Wayne Morse, At- 
torney General J. Howard McGrath, 
and NEA President Corma Mowrey. 

The theme is: “Freedom in One 
World: Today and Tomorrow.” Dur- 
ing the conference, delegates will be 
divided into groups of 30 to discuss 
“A Citizen’s Responsibility for Free- 
dom at Home” and “A Citizen’s Re- 
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sponsibility for Freedom Abroad.” 
At least a thousand delegates are ex- 
pected to represent more than 500 
national organizations and agencies. 


Physical Education in Lower Grades 


A NATIONAL Conference on Physi- 
cal Education for Children of Ele- 
mentary-School Age was held recently 
in Washington, D. C. Participants 
from 29 states represented teachers, 
superintendents, college presidents, 


child-serving agencies, physicians, 
and parents. . 

The American Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and 


Recreation and the US Office of Edu- 
cation were two of the 15 sponsoring 
agencies. . 

A statement of findings is available 
from the Athletic Institute, 209 
South State St., Chicago 4. 


New Type of Conference 


AN EDUCATIONAL conference on in- 
structional problems is being spon- 
sored by the NEA and its units at 
Toledo, Ohio, April 5-7. 

Approximately 400 classroom 
teachers and other leaders in all 
levels of education and subjectmat- 
ter fields as well as laymen from 
Ohio, Michigan, and Indiana are 
attending; delegates are being nomi- 
nated by local education associations 
and school administrators. The 
theme is “Working Together for 
Better Teaching.” 


Meeting of Science Teachers 


Tue National Science Teachers 
Association will hold its annual sum- 
mer meeting at Mills College, Oak- 
land, Calif., June 28-July 2. “Urgent 
Problems in Science Teaching” will 
be the theme. One day will be de- 
voted to the association’s program 
of cooperation with industry. 


Travel Tips 


Tue NEA Division of Travel Serv- 
ice continues to receive inquiries re- 
garding possible cancellation of the 
1951 NEA Tour program. There has 


been no indication from govern- 
mental sources as yet that normal va- 
cation travel will in any way impede 
the country’s new program of mobili- 
zation or the sending of materials 
and men to Korea. 

Therefore, the NEA is carrying out 
its plans for 1951 tours, including the 
four to Europe. 

Four colleges and universities will 
cooperate with the NEA during the 
summer of 1951 to offer travel courses 
for credit. Before enroling with the 
college or university, you should reg- 


ister for the tour with the NEA 
Travel Division. 
For information on which tours 


are accepted for credit and and how 
much credit is given, write to the 
Travel Division, NEA headquarters. 
Land of the Sun, a 16mm color- 
sound film of the Navaho and Hopi 
Indians, has been released for book- 
ing by the Travel Division. The 
movie, second in the division’s proj- 
ect to produce films on all its tour 
areas, runs 24 minutes. It was filmed 
and produced by Paul H. Kinsel, di- 
rector of the Travel Division. 


New NEA Films 


Secure the Blessings, a 16mm NEA 
motion picture which shows the role 
of the public schools in a democracy, 
will be ready for distribution this 
summer. This film is the first in a 
series sponsored by the NEA under a 
five-year plan which calls for one mo- 
tion picture a year for the next five 
years. State education associations, 
which are cooperating with the NEA 
on this project, will distribute the 
film. 


Industrial-Arts Plans 


Tue American Industrial Arts As- 
sociation is appointing state repre- 
sentatives to represent this NEA de- 
partment officially within the states. 

The first meeting of the state rep- 
resentatives will be on May 3, during 
the American Industrial Arts Asso- 
ciation convention. The convention 
will be held at the Hotel New York- 
er, New York, May 2-5. 


Conference of Student Councils 


Tue fifteenth annual National 
Conference of Student Councils will 
be held in the Wellesley, Mass., high- 
school, June 18-21. P.ogram plans 

[Continued on page 290] 
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Important New Social Studies Texts 
LIVING IN THE PEOPLES’ WORLD 


ROTH 

















HOBBS GREENLEAF 


A new high school social studies text 
combining world civics, global geography, 
consumer economics, and vocational 


guidance, 





YOUTH FACES ITS PROBLEMS 


BOSSING MARTIN 
A new senior high school problems book which 
develops effective techniques in solving a wide 


variety of meaningful problems. 





LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 


SAN FRANCISCO 








ATLANTA 





DALLAS 


CZ ilaleyaiderahye 
~.EALTH pamphlets 


@ |. ARE COMIC BOOKS A MENACE? Thomas and Lois Hoult. 15 


cents. 









@ 2. ANSWERS TO PRACTICAL QUESTIONS ON MENSTR 
Margaret Bell. 15 cents. i 


@ 3. MENTAL HYGIENE IN THE CLASSROOM—How would you help 
a child like this? 15 cents. 


@ 4. LEFTHANDEDNESS. 





UATION. 










Paul Popenoe. 15 cents. 





@ 5. HOW WELL DO YOU KNOW YOUR FIRST AID? 






\ y Katharine 
F. Wells. 15 cents. 
@ 6. —. THE TRAGEDY OF YOUTH. Norman R. Goldsmith 
» cents. 






@ 7. COSMETIC FACTS AND FANCIES. Austin Smith. 15 cents. 






@ 8. THE CARE OF THE TEETH. William M. Gardner. 15 cents, 






@ 9. THE FACTS ABOUT SMOKING. Robert Maris. 10 cents. 







@ 10. SEX EDUCATION FOR THE ADOLESCENT. George W. 


Corner and Carney Landis. For parents and teachers, 
15 cents. 


QUANTITY DISCOUNT APPLICABLE TO ALL ORDERS 
QUANTITY PRICES FURNISHED UPON REQUEST 











Order Department 9 eae a 
AMERICAN r= $ - wa. 2." 6.——. 10.___ 
pamphlet(s : 
MEDICAL Please send postpaid to: “Number of Copies) 
ASSOCIATION MOIR on ane dcsenes 


ee 


MNOGE, ic ttuah tuwteeecvesne coe. 


535 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 0 








[Continued from page 289 
include general sessions, group dis- 
cussions, problem clinics, social ac 
tivities, and special tours, 

Delegates will be accepted from 
recognized student-council associa- 
tions in schools that are members of 
the National Association of Student 
Councils. For complete details, write 
to Gerald M. Van Pool, NASSP, NEA 
headquarters. 


Classroom Teachers Conference 


“InpIVIDUAL Responsibility— 
United Success” will be the theme of 
the Eighth Classroom Teachers Na- 
tional Conference at Mills College, 
Oakland, Calif., July 9-20. 

A fee of $57, subject to increase, 
will cover room, meals, and inciden- 
tals. An additional $5 will be assessed 
those who desire two semester hours 
of graduate or undergraduate credit. 

For registration blanks, write the 
NEA Department of Classroom 
Teachers, NEA headquarters. 


Request Your Free Copy 

Horace Mann: Father of the Amev- 
ican System of Free Public Schools, 
Personal Growth Leaflet No. 90, is 
timely for use in observance of Hor- 
ace Mann’s birthday on May 4. 
Teachers may receive a single copy 
free by sending a stamped, selfad- 
dressed envelop to Section 10, NEA 
JourNnaL, NEA headquarters. 


An Aid in Citizenship Teaching 


The American Citizens Handbook 
contains copies of charters of Amer- 
ican democracy, patriotic songs and 
poems, pictures, short sketches about 
Hall of Fame members, and other 
valuable information. NEA. $2. 


Legal Aspects of Pupil Injuries 


Who Is Liable for Pupil Injuries? 
is a report dealing with basic prin- 
ciples and established legal prece- 
dents on school instruction and ad- 
ministration. The project was de- 
veloped by the NEA Research Di- 
vision for the NEA Safety Commis- 
sion. 50¢. NEA headquarters. 


Supervision’ Bulletin 


Supervisory Problems in the Sec- 
ondary School, the December 1950 
bulletin of the National Association 
of Secondary-School Principals, NEA, 
shows the different stages of super- 
vision in the secondary school as a 
process ranging from a system of 


[Continued on page 293] 
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_&§ strict, authoritarian control to a . 
é ; OUTSTANDING wholesome expression of democracy H a ) py H 0 | ( ay S 
| ; | PROGRAMS in action. $1. NASSP, NEA head- awa t yo un 





i quarters. 

- 7 MAKING SURE OF ARITHMETIC Character Building 

yf Grades 1-8 

ut Morton * Gray * Springstun * Schaaf Tue syllabus on Character and . 

onl Citizenship Education by Vernon o 

\ WORD gi atta Jones, Clark University, Worcester, j 
} , , Mass., is designed for use in teacher i 


Grades 2-8 


are Se education. The 149-page book is also 
Lillian E. Billington 





























suitable for student use in schools of ¢ 
» LEARNING TO READ education and in school systems Be 
of | iets ait which are working on curriculum <. 
a | Nile Banton Sauk problems. Publication was made pos- aa 
e. | sible thru the Palmer Foundation ho 
MAN IN HIS WORLD and the Hugh Birch-Horace Mann 
‘ Essential Geography Fund of the NEA. $1. NEA head- 
B Grades 4-Jr. H.S quarters. 
i | Barrows * Parker * Sorensen 
: a Women 
rs f NEW MUSIC HORIZONS 
t . ; At Atlantic City Kathryn Stein- 
ore Grades 1-6 and Jr. H.S. li a ( 
re McConathy, Morgan, Mursell, & others metz, district superin endent - 
we schools of Chicago, was chosen presi- 
| dent by the executive board of the 
| SILVER URDET I National Council of Administrative 
Women in Education, an NEA de- 
ompany ‘ , 
‘- partment, to fill the unexpired term 
45 East 17 Street, New York 3, N. Y. . : ‘ ¢ i : 
Is, } 221 East 20 St. Chicazo 16, ilinois of Carolyn Patterson, who resigned. 
- | | _707 Browder eet, Dallas exas arr: . » af ~~ oe 
is | | 769 Mission St., San Francisco 3, Calif. Harriett M. Chase of the NEA stafl 
mr | was named secretagy fo fill the un- 
1. expired term of Mamie Eppler. One of ose ym gear cay ay —— 
rh . . ts 1 owa Loke, a mirror tor mountain 
py The constitution,and bylaws were nae ad adjacent Wallowo National Forest 
d- amended. Dues for individual mem- 
A CORN FE LL bers were increased to $2; for branch You'll be thrilled by Oregon's 
members, to $1. Make checks for many kinds of vacation settings. 
PANG dues payable to NCAWE and mail Drive smooth a Sacihen 
—_ é é ¢ san 
g Tea ’, UNIVERSITY to NEA headquarters. fun along 400 miles of Pacific Ocea 
SN.) The News, a reprint titled Wome? shore — or to Hiking end pack trips 
ok ae , ‘Fy ligiedis I —_ on mountain trails. Choose resort 
er- | in Education, and a researc h study life. or go camping in forests of 
nd 1951 Summer Session titled Policies and Practices in the giant evergreens. Take sightseeing 
yut Employment of Women in Adminis- routes into the Columbia River 
er July 2 to August 1 trative Positions in Rural School Gorge, to Oregon Caves and Crater 
le Mes: 4 “Ae 
| Cumeus tmatedic Systems have been made available to Lake National Park. Oregon invites 
y r , een eee you to enjoy all her refreshing 
members during the year. 
Elementary, Secondary, and . playlands. Bring the whole family. 
es? Higher Education Breaking Into Print Clip and Mail Coupon for 
raf Biological and Physical Sciences You are a potential contributor FREE Oregon Booklet 
ce- English, Speech and Drama to THE JOURNAL. We are looking for 
ad- | Languages and Literature short stories or anecdotes approxi- 
de- | Mathematics mately 300 words long to use as col- 
Di- Psychology and Philosophy umn boxes in THE JOURNAL. 
1is- _ Social Sciences If you have had an interesting 
Agriculture classroom experience, sit down and 
Engineering write about it so that teachers in 
Meme. Beonaunies other states may share it with you. 
or. : . Send your “‘sli of life”’ he | °"" oo 
EC Industrial and Labor Relations : ’ . or’ ‘ ' O° She Travel Information Dept., Room 371 
50 editor. Stote Highway Commission, : 
. la Salem, Oregon V 
a For information write Radio Scripts Please send free booklet to: 
soy, Director of the Summer Session v= an a Nc) Mattie dh at : 
yer- The NEA Radio Division issues | “°”* , 
sa | Cornell University radio scripts, 15-minute dramatiza- | Address —___ : 
of Ithaca, New York tions designed to acquaint the pub- . i 
. . Cit _ SS one _— : 
[Continued on page 294) ba \ 
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NORTHWESTERN 
UNIVERSITY 


1951 Centennial Summer 
Sessions 


—Combine summer study on the shore 
of Lake Michigan with the cultural 
advantages of the Chicago area. 


—Offer a distinguished faculty and 
wide variety of courses leading to 
degrees, B.S., B-Mus., B.Mus.Ed., 
B.S.J., M.S., Ph.D., and Ed.D. 


Six-Week Session, 
June 22-Aug. 4 


Full curriculum in Liberal Arts, Educa- 
tion, Journalism, Speech, and Music 
for graduate and undergraduate stu- 
dents 


Nine-Week Session, 
June 22-Aug. 25 


A limited number of courses for grad- 
vates and undergraduates in Journal- 
ism, Speech, Education, Liberal Arts 
and Commerce. 


Three-Week Session, 
Aug. 4-25 
Designed for graduate students who 
have done advanced work in Educa- 
tion and are interested in furthering 
their professional growth. 
For bulletins, write to 
DIRECTOR OF THE SUMMER SESSIONS 


1815 Orrington Ave., Evanston, Ill. 





WE PLACE TEACHERS! | 


Efficient—Discriminating—Nationwide 


Optional Enrollment Plans 
INTERSTATE ADVANCEMENT BUREAU 
2700 N. Grand; St. Louis (6) Mo. 
—write for particulars— 


FRANCE SPAIN ITALY 
June 20 — Sept. 1 
from $675 to $978. Write: 
FRENCH STUDY TOURS 


Rom. Lang. U. of Wash. 
Seattle 5, Wash. 











MEXICAN ART WORKSHOP | 


TAXCO., July 10—Aug. 14 


Silvercraft, Painting, Spanish, Field Trips 


5 weeks $275, includes instruction, all living 
costs, recreation. University credits. 5th Year. 


APPLY: Irma S. Jones, Exec. Dir. 
238 East 23 St., N. Y. 10, N. Y. 


0 
















/PLAYS For CHILDREN | 


Edited by A. S. Burack 
A giant collection of one-act, 
royalty-free plays for primary 
and intermediate grades. En- 
tertaining, easy to produce 
dramas: holidays, history, com- 
edy, fables, legends, book week, 
safety, health, ete. At your 
bookstore or direct postpaid from 
PLAYS, Inc., 8 Arlington St., 
Boston 16, Mass. 


Agaric... by Fepular Demand! 





| fia — 


HAWAIT JAPAN 





PHILIPPINES ——— HONG KONG 





On the Luxury Liner $.S. PRESIDENT CLEVELAND 


Sailing From San Francisco June 24 
From Los Angeles June 26 


Learn and live this summer in a combination 
“Floating Classroom-Country Club.” Earn six 
university credits while you enjoy lectures and 
seminars at sea in the mornings...swim, sun- 
bathe and play deck sports in the afternoons... 
dine and dance under the stars in the evenings. 


Three alternate programs of 44 and 64 days 
duration, including 5, 15, or 21 days in Japan, 
plus stops at Honolulu, Hong Kong and Manila 
—depending on which program you select. All 
three programs include two full days in Hawaii. 
All-expense fares, including minimum First 
Class steamship, $1295, $1309 or $1654, plus 
$32.40 tax. 


Ask your travel Agent (at no extra cost) or 
write today for special folder giving all details 
of this fascinating tour offering, arranged and 
conducted by Student Travel Overseas Pro- 
grams and with study courses arranged through 
San Francisco State College. Address American 
President Lines, Dept. NE2, 311 California 
Street, San Francisco 4, California. 






AMERICAN PRESIDENT LINES 


“TRAVEL WITH 


TRANS-PACIFIC » ROUND-THE-WORLD - HEW YORK TO CALIFORNIA 











[Continued from page 293] 
lic with the aims, problems, and 
achievements of the American 
schools. If the scripts would be use. 





ful for your public-relations pro. | 


gram, you may be put on the mailing 
list to receive a copy of each script 
free. Additional scripts cost $1 a set, 
Write NEA headquarters. 


NEA Bylaws 


The following proposed amend- 
ment to the NEA bylaws is to be 


acted upon by the 1951 Representa. | 
tive Assembly. Notice was served at | 


the St. Louis meeting. 

Article I, Section 7 

The NEA dues of a member of a 
college or university 
Future Teachers of America shall be 
$2 per year, effective 1952-53. Such 


chapter of | 


a member shall have all the rights } 
and privileges of an associate mem- | 


ber. (Proposed by the Executive 
Committee) 
Note: If this amendment is 


adopted, it will necessitate the re 
numbering of the remaining sections 
of this article. 


Civil Defense in 16 School Systems | 


The NEA Commission on Safety 
Education and the Research Divi- 
sion have compiled a review of plans 
and practices for civil defense from 
16 school systems thruout the coun- 
try. Mimeographed, 12 pages. Write 
NEA headquarters. 

A publication making more spe 
cific recommendations will be issued 
later after further study, 





For Your Information 
NEA headquarters: 1201 16th St. N.W, 
Washington 6, D.C. 


American Education Week—Nov. 
Theme: “Unite for Freedom.” 


11-17, | 


ee 


SERENE ee err rmemernEE mr E 


1951 NEA Representative Assembly—July 


2-6, San Francisco. 


NEA officers and headquarters directors: | 


Pages 229, 384, NEA Handbook, 1950. 
NEA Code of Ethics: 
Leaflet 135. 


Personal Growth 
Free from NEA. 


NEA Platform, Guiding Principles, and | 
Resolutions: Handbook, pages 338, 346, 351. | 


NEA departments, committees, commis 
sions, councils: Complete information, Hand- 
book, pages 249-337. 

NEA membership, May 31, 1950: 453,797. 

Victory Action Program Goals: Handbook, 
pages 25-46. 

World Organization of the Teaching Pro 
fession: Information free from the NEA; 
see Handbook, pages 366-73. 

Affiliated state and local associations: See 
Handbook, pages 65-157; 163-222. 





[Continued on page 299] 
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Many teachers earn‘1,000 or more every 
summer through this pleasant, dignified work! 


EI IS TNT 


We put no limit on how much you can earn 
when you represent the World Book Encyclo- 
pedia in your local area. If you can qualify, our 


Read what these teachers say: a . company offers a guaranteed minimum. The 


§ — maximum is up to you. 


Thousands of teachers just like you do this easy, 
2 | dignified work every summer vacation. Many 
of them earn $100 a week or more—and are 
, $1,000 ahead in the fall! 


They tell us it’s a grand feeling to be money 
ahead when school reopens, especially when 
the work is so satisfying and worth-while! Many 


ud of them continue with us on a part-time basis 
My salaried school job Placing a set of THE | was fired! After eleven throughout the year. 

couldn‘t begin to equal WORLD BOOK in a home years in one dae 

my income with WORLD opens up unlimited ad- as a superintendent o . . 
BOOK. During my first vantages for the children schools the people de- . We give you free training, and help you in 
year with WORLD BOOK, and the parents in that cided that a change would every way possible. You cannot do this work 


| almost doubled my for- home. This experience was be good for them. it cer- our way and fail! Some of our highest-paid 
mer school salary. It was so satisfactory that | have tainly proved good for me. 


well worth the compara- since become a WORLD _| now pay almost as much representatives have been drawn from the 
tively small amount of BOOK representative on a income tax as that com- ranks of teachers! 

time spent to learn about full-time basis. munity paid me for a total 

this work—and then have . . salary. Any teacher may 

my own business. Actually memes ebony determine this for him- Send the coupon today to see how you can 
it became the turning tO" self by working with you supplement your summer income this pleas- 


point in my life. during vacations. ant, profitable way! 
William R. Dakin E. L. Hurlock 


Pontiac, Michi Tulsa, Oklahoma ’ ale 
on os FIELD ENTERPRISES, INc., Educational Division 


(A Marshall Field-owned organization) 
35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois 
















, 351. 
ol: Meet Deis Bile aaa Ramm R: pine ewsnws-os-enanseannsinrbocnoes . 
Jand- Urry e ore I S 00 a e! ' ' 
1 George M. Hayes " . 
! Dept. 234 ' Le 
3,797. | World Book, P. O. Box 5968, Chicago 80, Illinois ; ; 
book, ! Please send me details of World Book’s Teacher Plan, show- '! f 
: ing how I can earn $1,000 or more this summer. ; 5 
; Pro To make every week of the summer count ' ' P 
NEA; —for you and for us, we are planning this ; PS os 0.0.0.0 6:0 505000060000000450860000008600606 6ecceceenes ; (1 § 
summer’s training classes now. Applica- ' ' ; 
s: See tions will be considered in the order re- ; Ce aa ere eae ee Pe Cae) err eT eee eee ; 
ceived, till our teacher quota is filled. i ' 
i eee le eee ise ' 
a 7 ! 
’ 4 
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Selection-of-the-Vonth 


Policy for the West by Barbara Ward, 
assistant editor of The Economist [Lon- 


don] and noted English author, is a book 
of the utmost timeliness. 


challenge to the free world has become 
overwhelmingly clear, one of the main 
means of countering it—the Marshall Plan 

is timed to disappear. The need for joint 


of ECA, the machinery for joint action may John C. Calhoun; Commager, American ter. 250,000 plus newstands. 
he less. Mind; Douglas, Of Men and Mountains; Hauser, Look Younger, Live Longer. [Feb, 
In this situation, the author sees the Durant, Age of Faith; Fischer, Life of Ma- 23, 1950] Farrar, Straus, and Young, 


need for new, more comprehensive, and 
more unified policies on the part of the 
Western nations. In Policy for the West, lar Book. 
she examines how these policies can de- 
velop and relates them not only to the 
known hostility of the “Soviet half” but 
also to the positive vision of a free and 
united Western world which can enlist the 
support of us all. 1951. 317p. $3.75. W. W. 
Norton Co., 101 5th Ave., New York 3. 


Notable Books of 1950 


lias list was compiled for the Public 


Editor to Author; 
Poems; Seldes, Great 
Peabody Sisters of Salem; Trilling, Liberal 


Libraries Division of the American Library Imagination; Vat 


\ssociation by Gertrude Gscheidle, libraa 





=. 
5 


YiOH Sua sess 


study ° recreation 


you can have both... 


~ 


* 
é 
aes 


ON 


SEVEN SESSIONS 
1951 


UNIVERSITY of OREGON 


Eight-weeks Session 
June 18 to August 10 


\ccomplish a double purpose 
in summer at an Oregon Ses- Eugene 


sion! Formal study amid OREGON STATE COLLEGE 


scenic splendor found only Corvallis 

in the far West—in Oregon PORTLAND SUMMER SESSION 

— “air conditioned” by Pa- Portland 

cific breezes. A staff of distin- OREGON COLLEGE of 

guished instructors, both vis- EDUCATION 
Monmouth 


iting and resident, adds to 
your achievement. Under- 
graduate work in any session 
—graduate work at the Uni- 
versity of Oregon, Oregon 


EASTERN OREGON COLLEGE 
of EDUCATION 
La Grande 


SOUTHERN OREGON COLLEGE 
of EDUCATION 


State College or the Portland apenas 
Session which combines  '!NSTITUTE of MARINE BIOLOGY 
courses from all Oregon rate: 
— For further information or catalog write 
s Mic, DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSIONS 
zg — 4= Oregon State System of Higher Education 
—_ a2 Room 207A, 220 S. W. Alder 
e cy PORTLAND 4, OREGON 
47 WW AUTHORIZED BY OREGON STATE BOARD OF HIGHER EDUCATION 
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ian of the Chicago Public Library, and a 
committee of librarians. 


Nonfiction 

Appleton, Indian Art of the Americas; 
Bainton, Here I Stand; Barzun, Berlioz and 
\t a time when the nature of the Soviet the Romantic Century; 
Journal; Bowen, John 
American Revolution; Brinton, Ideas and 
Men: Christensen, Index of American De- 
sign; Churchill, Grand Alliance, Hinge of 
effort is greater, but with the termination Fate; Chute, Shakespeare of London; Coit, 


Lady’s Not for Burn- 
ing; Goodspeed, Life of Jesus; Hart, Popu- 


hatma Gandhi; Fry, 


Heyerdahl, Kon-Tti; 
Teaching; Jetferson, Papers; Johnson, In- 
credible Tale; Kelly, Eleanor of Aquitaine; 
Grant; McCune and 
Grey, Korea Today; Menaboni, Birds; Mil- 
likan, Autobiography; 
of Lincoln; Payne, Mao Tse-Tung; Perkins, 
Sandburg, Complete 


Lewis, Captain Sam 


Nevins, Emergence 


Audience; 


Doren, Jane Mecom; 
Wiener, Human Use of Human Beings. 



















































Fiction 
Faulkner, Collected Stories; Gebler, Ply- 
mouth Adventure; Hersey, The Wall; Schul- 
berg, The Disenchanted. 


| 
National Best-Sellers of 1950 ; 

Tue following list of best-sellers is taken 
from Publishers Weekly for Jan. 20, 1951, 
The titles are arranged according to sales 
in bookstores. 

Teachers will be interested in noting 
best-seller lists as evidence of popular in- I 
terest and taste. 
Boswell, London : P 
Adams and_ the Nonfiction 
Crocker, Betty Crocker’s Picture Cook Book, 

{Sept. 8, 1950] McGraw-Hill. 300,000 plus 

General Mills sale. 

The Baby. [Feb. 10, 1950] Simon and Schus- 


SERENE Sar RRR 


200,000 plus health-stores sale. 

Bettger, How I Raised Myself from Failure 
to Success in Selling. [Oct. 3, 1949] Pren- 
tice Hall. 195,000. 

Heyerdahl, Kon-Tiki, [Sept. 5, 1950] Rand, 
McNally. 128,848. 

Marshall, Mr. Jones, Meet the Master. 
{[Nov. 28, 1949] Revell. 125,000. 

Cobb, Your Dream Home. [Feb. 1950] Wise. 
100,000 plus book-club sale. 

Overstreet, The Mature Mind. [Aug. 10, 
1919) Norton. 91,341 plus book-club sale, 

Barnes, Campus Zoo. [May 1, 1950] Double- ) 
day. 81,724. 

[Continued on page 304] 


Smetana 


Highet, Art of 


EE a oe 


Tharp, 


VACATION 


... WITHOUT A CARE! 


With all the accidents and sickness that spoil vacation time 
for so many Teachers every summer, you can understand with 
what a feeling of relief the Teacher with T.C.U. Protection 
begins her vacation. Why not play safe this year? Let T.C.U. 
be ready to help you over the unexpected rough spots that 
spoil so many vacations. 


Enjoy T.C.U. 10-Way Protection 


Careful as one may be, there can be no assurance of safety. 
Be prepared for the accident or distressing illness at home or 
away. This organization, exclusively for Teachers, stands 
ready to give you financial aid when disabled by Sickness, 
Accident or Quarantine. 


Send Today for Special Pre-Vacation Offer 


Right now you can buy at a bargain price a complete T.C.U. Policy that 
will give you protection during the rest of the school year, through the long 
summer vacation and well into the fall. Think of it! Protection for more 
than six long months—at an amazingly low cost. Write or send coupon 
No agent will call. 

689 T.C.U. Bids. 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS | {S,.ti's: Rut 
FREE to 
Lincoln 8, Neb 


Teachers ; ‘ wail 

FF). OES EEE School. 
Tag for t am interested in knowing about T.C.U. 
Your Bag 10-Way Protection. Send me, without obli- 
Has space for name and ad- gation, the whole story and the free bag tag. 
dress, with transparent cover. My Name is 2 seen com ena nanan gin in ae oe 
Free while supply lasts My Address is 


To the T.C.U., 689 T.C.U. Bldg., 
r. 
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Last summer 65% of our tran- 
sient guests were teachers. And 
we're expecting even more this 
year—because of these special ad- 
vantages the PARIS has to offer: 


e Only 10 min. from Columbia 
University @ 10 min. by subway 
to Times Square @ 1 block from 
five major transportation lines 
e@ Swimming pool and solarium 
e@ Good food reasonably priced 
e Rates to fit teachers’ budgets. 
Plan now to stay at the PARIS 
this summer. You’ll like it too! 

Daily from $3.00 single, $4.25 double 


"Send us this ad for special weekly rates 
~ MARTIN WALTER, Mgr. Write for Booklet D 


Hotel Paris 


97th Street and West End Avenue 






NEW SCHOO 


for Social Research 


° SUMMER 
TERM 


June 18—August 3 


& Social 

























Graduate Faculty of Political 
Science 

School of Philosophy and Liberal Arts 

School of Politics 


The New School for Social Research 
offers a 1951 Summer program espe- 
cially planned for teachers. Credit may 
be obtained to meet in-service require- 
ments and for B.A., M.A., M.S.Sc., 
Ph.D., and D.S.Sc. degrees. 


Fields Covered Include: 






Economics Literature 
International Affairs Writing Workshop 
thematics Psychology 
languages Philosophy 
American Foreign Religion 
Policy Drawing and Painting 
American Institutions Workshops 
Music Jewelry & Leather 
i Crafts 


Institute on Educational Public 
Relations 

BENJAMIN FINE, Ph.D., Director 
A four-day, intensive, practical workshop, 
designed for teachers, administrators, and 
publicity and public relations officers of 
schools, colleges, and educational organi- 
zations, directed by the foremost American 
authority in the field. 


JULY 9-13 


WRITE FOR 
CATALOGUE 


address: 
The Registrar, New School 
66 W. 12 St., N. Y. C. 11, N. Y. 
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“An Easier fpproach to Reading” 
With Winston’s New Reading Readiness Material 


Part of EASY GROWTH IN READING, this 
material precedes the present Pre-Primer Program. 


GROUP EXPERIENCE MATERIAL — a set of 54 charts, 16” x 20”, in 


full color. 


VISOGRAPH with Easel and Acetate Overlay—The Visograph rests 


upon an easel. 


When any of the Group Experience Charts are 


placed on the Visograph beneath the Acetate Overlay, the charts 


are displayed before all the class. 


each chart becomes an activity-centered study page. 
easily erased. 


MY FIRST SCHOOLBOOK — individual experience material. A seat 


By writing on the Overlay, 
Marks 


workbook in full color to accompany Group Experience Material. 


MARY AND BILL 


in addition to the title. 


(Beginning .Pre-Primer)—Develops only 19 words, 


MY BOOK ABOUT MARY AND BILL— A seat workbook in color to 
accompany the Beginning Pre-Primer, Mary and Bill. 

TEACHERS MANUAL — new manual to accompany the beginning 
EASY GROWTH IN READING material. New design and format 
allows manual to stand on the teacher’s desk for easy use in the 


class room. 


When used before the Pre-Primer Level 1, MAC AND MUFF, the material 
above makes EASY GROWTH IN READING the EASIEST Growth in Reading. 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO. 


Atlanta3 Chicago 16 


Edith Glisan, English teache: of 
Uniontown, Pennsylvania says: 
‘“Many teachers have found that 
the ideal summer job is selling 
Westmorland Sterling Silver. Com- 
missions are excellent and earnings 
just about unlimited. The training 
they give you makes a salesperson 
out of even the most inexperienced. 
“Selling is done by appointment 
only . . . and the product carries 
real prestige. Many teachers like 
myself had no previous sales experi- 
ence. I know of one such teacher 
who made $1800 her first summer. 
“Some who have had sales ex- 


« 


, BAVBWBWVWBWBWBWeBsVBPSBBVeeesee eV SOOO B22 BBO SELSEEEEEEEEESER EEE 
¢ Mr. D. C. Fullerton, Sales Manager 

H Westmorland Sterling,‘ Dept. SP 19 a O U p O N 

¢ New Kensington, Pa. 

6 

¢ I'm interested in learning about your special summer selling program for teachers. 

: Name Positio 

’ 

Y Street Telephone 

} City State 


PHILADELPHIA 7 


Dallas 1 Pasadena 2 


TEACHERS— 


MAKE REAL MONEY THIS SUMMER! 


. «« doing interesting work that will 





make you an even better teacher. 


perience work as advisers, supple- 
menting their income from sales 
by training others. 

‘“Your time is your own and your 
Westmorland work can fit right in 
with your regular studies. 

“I certainly would advise every 
teacher, young or old, man or 
woman, interested in summer work 
to investigate.”’ 

If you would like to find out 
more about Westmorland’s pro- 
gram for teachers, send in this 
coupon. We will arrange an inter- 
view for you now, heleee school 
closes. 





| SD 
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MAKE SURE YOU HAVE 
TANDY’S FREE 40 PAGE 
LEATHERCRAFT CATALOG 


Teachers need Tandy’s complete Leather- 
craft Catalog, listing Modeling tools, leath- 
ers, cements and dyes, etc. Everything for 
Leathercraft at Tandy’s. You SAVE when 
you buy direct from Tandy, the largest 
dealer in leather. 


SPECIAL DISCOUNTS TO 
SCHOOLS AND INSTITUTIONS 


Write today: 



















LEATHER COMPANY 


P.O. Box 791-E, Fort Worth 1, Texas 


STUDENTS! TEACHERS! 


Q) this summer! 






SEE Europe via ‘51 
Ford, or Cycle 
... $1145, $930 


TAKE the Adven- 4 
ture-Study Cruise 1 
to Japan...$1295 

















FLY to Hawaii... Sum- 
mer Session Tour...$495 \ PLAY Vagabond on 
\ Study Tour of Color- 


‘ ful Mexico... $300 
» hi 0.P. all-expense tours 
mean finest possible itineraries ... 
comfortable accommodations .. . con- 
genial groups led by outstanding edu- 
cators...travel by ‘51 American Ford 
with student guide, newest 3-speed 
English cycles, luxury liners and air- 
craft. And you can earn college 
credit! 


For Further Information 
ond Itineraries See Your 
Travel Agent or write 


STUDENT TRAVEL 


OVERSEAS PROGRAM P| 
Division of Travel Service, Inc. 


2123 Addison St., Berkeley 4, Calif. 
Campus Representative Wanted 
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Pan American Day Assembly 
“smoke” [in- 
cense] rising from a camp “fire” [red 
cellophane over an electric light], 
and students dressed to represent va- 
rious types of Indians in.North and 
South America—all contributed to a 
colorful Pan American Day assembly 
| program at Abington Senior High- 
school, Abington, Pa., last year. 
‘The “Indians” came together for a 
council meeting. Each told of the 
| tribal life, history, habits, and cus- 
| toms of his people. Lilian J. 
Reichard directed the program. 


Basketball Math 


STUDENTS enjoy math when it is re- 


| ener . 
| lom-roms beating, 








lated to their~ basketball team, says 
William Appleby, in the Oct. 1950 
Central Ideas. After each 
game, the class has a 10-question oral 
or written quiz. 


issue of 


Simple questions include, for ex- 
ample, points scored per minute and 
percent of the total scored by each 
team. In addition to this, seventh- 
graders make line and bar graphs for 
each player, and eighth-graders con- 
struct circle graphs for each game 
showing the distribution of points 
player by player. 


“Adopt a Ship” 


PrioR to World War II, some Eng- 
lish schools carried on an “Adopt a 
Ship Plan” whereby a school “adopt- 
ed” a merchang ship sailing to a 
foreign country, Says Allan S. Roger- 
son of Arlington, Va. 

The ship’s officers wrote letters de- 
scribing the ports visited, the car- 
goes carried, the weather 
tered, and many other 
use in the classroom. 

In turn, the children collected 
books and magazines for the use of 
the crew of “their” ship. ‘The course 
and position of the ship were fol- 
lowed daily on the school notice 
board. 


encoun- 
details for 


Textile Painting 

A PROJECT in textile painting was 
great fun for seventh- and eighth- 
graders at the Woodsdale School in 
Wheeling, W. Va. The work in- 
cluded the stenciling of scarfs, lunch- 
eon sets, bath towels, sweaters, and 
T-shirts, reports Alice Cowl. 





















NEA CONVENTION? 


Let us help you plan a perfect 
trip to San Francisco via the 
streamlined NORTH COAST LIMITED. 
Tour PC-1 includes highlights of 
the scenic West at low cost. 
Other NP trips to Yellowstone 
and Rainier National Parks, 
Pacific Northwest, Alaska, Cali- 
: fornia. For free booklet, 
SUMMER write: G. W. Rodine, 518 
HOLUDAYS 













Northern Pacific Rail- 

way, St. Paul 1, Minn. 

NORTHERN PACIFIC 
RAILWAY 


Main Street of the Northwest 










@ Glacier National 
Park in Montana 
@ Spokane and the 
Mighty Inland Em- 


@Vancouver and 
Victoria in Canada 
@ Mount Rainier in 
the Cascades of 


pire Washington 
@ Puget Sound, Seat- @ Portland, Gateway 
tle and Tacoma to California 


on ieee | 
P. G. HOLMES, 
Pass. Traffic Manager 
Great Northern Railway 
St. Paul 1, Minn. Dept. NJ 41 


I am planning a Western vacation this 
year. Please send me information on vaca- 
tion attractions on Great Northern. 


ee 
Address 


City 
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[Continued from page 294] 


Contributions as of Jan. 31, 1951 





Ala. $ 24.00 Ariz. $ 700.48 
Ark. 26.00 Calif. 475.50 
Colo. 30.00 Conn. 10.00 
Dp. % 21.00 Fla. 1,339.15 
Ga. 5.00 Idaho 144.10 
Ill. 1,048.67 Ind. 1,695.03 
Iowa 45.50 Kans. 2.00 
Ky. 10.00 La. 61.05 
Maine 2.00 Mich, 132.60 
Minn. 5.00 Mo. 120.10 
Mont. 68.66 Nev. 87.05 
nN. 2. 50.00 | ae & 254.50 
N. Mex. 219.25 N., ¥. 128.41 
nx. t.. 629.77 Ohio 1,050.73 
Okla 160.00 Oreg. 50.00 
Pa. 1,793.69 Tenn. 300.00 
Texas 339.60 Utah 5.00 
Va. 12.65 Wash. 468.92 
W. Va. 416.00 Wis. 36.00 
Wyo. 45.00 Alaska 50.00 
CLASSROOM TEACHER REGIONALS 

S. West 125.35 N. West 113.68 
N. Cen. 137.00 S. East 181.00 
Teachers Defense Fund 1,637.30 

Total $14,256.74 


New NEA Life Members 


CALIFORNIA—Veotta McKinley Adams, Ned 


R. Reed, Martha R. Stavely 
District OF CoLUMBIA—Edna W. Payton 


Inuinois—Lester L. Lausch, Roy O. Schill- 


ing, Irwin Widen 









NATIONAL TEACHERS’ 


A National Directory 
for Your 
Professional Progress 


ENROLL NOW 


For Immediate Positions . 


DIRECTORY 





month, 


” 


lary. 
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CAN YOU FILL ONE OF THESE VACANCIES? 


MODERN DANCE INSTRUCTOR—ct once—State University—M.A. Preferred—$3,600.00. 
PIANO ee once—Elementary & High School—Degree Preferred—$300.00 per 


GRADE | also V—Fall—City System—Massachusetts & New York Degree—$3,400.00. 
TYPING & OFFICE MACHINES—April 1951—National Business College—Good Salary. 
wm eee EDUCATION INSTRUCTOR — Sept. 1951 — Teachers College — 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION & DRAMATICS—Sept. 1951—College in Kansas—$3,000.00. 
HEAD BIOLOGY DEPARTMENT—Sept. 1951—College in North Central—$3,500.00. 
LIBRARY & STUDY HALL—Fall—City School System—Degree $2,600.00 to $3,600.00. 
HEAD ENGLISH DEPARTMENT—Sept. 1951—Nice College—Doctors Degree—Salary Open. 
HEAD OF HOME ECONOMICS DEPARTMENT—Teachers College—Masters Degree—Open 


ALL OF THESE AND SEVERAL OTHERS ARRIVED AT OUR GREENWOOD, MISSISSIPPI, 
OFFICE IN ONE DAY ADDING TO THE THOUSANDS OF REQUESTS IN ALL FIELDS AND 
AT ALL LEVELS CONTINUOUSLY BEING MADE OF US. WE ARE IN A POSITION TO 
ARRANGE YOUR CONTACTS WITH EMPLOYERS. 
COMMISSIONS. NO RETAINING CONTRACTS. 


INDIANA—Robert D. Paxson 

lowA—Harold W. Martin 

Matne—Merle Annis Miller 

MICHIGAN—Marie Z. Duppenthaler 

MINNESOTA—George J. McCutcheon 

PENNSYLVANIA—Margaret A. Stauffer, Sher- 
idan Stroup 

Wasuincton—Otis J. Grande, Robert Archer 
Smith 

West Vircinta—Gerald Thomas Dixon 

Puerto Rico—Irma V. De Lopez 


NEA Calendar 


Apr. 2-4: National Conference on Higher 
Education, Chicago. 

Apr. 3-6: Fourth Annual Conference, North- 
west Region, NEA Department of Elemen- 
tary School Principals, Spokane, Wash. 
Apr. 4-7: Central District Convention, the 
American Association for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation, Des Moines, 
lowa. 

Apr. 5-7: Regional Conference on Instruc- 
tional Problems, Toledo, Ohio. 
Apr. 5-7: Southwest District 
AAHPER, Reno, Ney, 

Apr. 7-11: 1951 North Central Division 
Convention of the Music Educaters Na- 
tional Conference, Fort Wayne, Ind. 

Apr. 8-10: Southwest Conference on Admin- 
istrative Leadership Serving Community 
Schools, sponsored by AASA, NEA Depart- 
ment of Rural Education, and the National 
Council of Chief State School Officers, 
New Orleans, La. 

Apr. 9-11: Great Lakes Regional Confer- 
ence on Rural Life and Education, Indiana 
University, Bloomington, Ind. 


Convention, 


EVERYONE KNOWS THE NEED FOR AN EDUCATIONAL PLACEMENT SERVICE THAT CAN HELP 
TEACHERS FIND POSITIONS AND HELP ADMINISTRATORS WHEN VACANCIES OCCUR. 


SS 


DIRECTORY. 


BOX 395 










GREENWOOD, MISSISSIPPI 


- For Summer School Positions 


INTERNATIONAL COVERAGE. NO 





ing a commission. 


My Teaching Field is 


Apr. 12-14: Northwest District Convention, 
AAHPER, Bellingham, Wash. 
Apr. 17-20: Annual Meeting, AAHPER and 
Midwest District Convention of AAHPER, 
Detroit, Mich. 
Apr. 18-20: Rocky Mountain Conference on 
Rural Life and Education, NEA Depart- 
ment of Rural Education, Logan, Utah. 
Apr. 18-21: 1951 Southern Division Conven- 
tion of the MENC, Richmond, Va. 
Apr. 18-21: Annual Meeting, International 
Council for Exceptional Children, N. Y. 
Apr. 19-21: Third Annual Conference, 
Southeast Region, DESP, Birmingham, Ala. 
Apr. 20-21: Northeastern Regional Confer- 
ence, NEA Department of Classroom Teach- 
ers, Woodstock, Vt. 
Apr. 20-21: Spring Meeting, Middle States 
Council for the Social Studies, The Amer- 
ican University, Washington, D. C. 
Apr. 22-24: Midwest Conference of Commu- 
nity School Superintendents, AASA, NEA 
Department of Rural Education, and the 
National Council of Chief State School Offi- 
cers, Topeka, Kans. 
Apr. 22-26: Eastern 
AAHPER, New York. 
Apr. 28-May 1: 1951 Eastern Division Con- 
vention of the MENC, Atlantic City, N. J. 
May 2-5: Annual Meeting, American Indus- 
trial Arts Association, Hotel New Yorker, 
New York. 
May 3-4: Midsouth Conference on Rural 
Life and Education, NEA Department of 
Rural Education, Hot Springs, Ark. 
May 7-9: Meeting of presidents of state as- 
sociations of school administrators, Chicago. 
[Continued on page 300] 


District Convention, 


N DIRECT PLACEMENT SERVICE 


Personal Placement 
for 
Professional Personnel 


NO COMMISSION 


For Fall Term Positions 


Please send complete information about your sys- 


tem for arranging placement contacts without charg- 


Write today. Free information. 


No obligation! Box 395, Greenwood, Miss. 

NOMS .ccdccccccecdcoocsscecevesessesevcoccess 
AGETORS ccccccccccccccccsccesccccecsececcecese 
eee. Oe ee Se aS as kes 
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TEAC HERS 


TEACHERS AGENCY The picture in education is changing this year. 
28 E. Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago 4, Ill. 








Because of the draft, educators are waiting to 
make some of their plans. You will find that, 
wherever educators are needed, OUR SERVICE 
IS “NATIONWIDE. Member N.A.T.A. 










- Increase your opportunities by registering with — 


CL ARK - BREWER TEACHERS AGENCY 


Columbia Bldg. 


Spokane 8, Wash. 


It takes time to a recommendations so REGISTER NOW. 


Cc. d. Cooil, _ Mer. 





Member — N. A. T 











for $275. 


plane. 


WELL’S 





REGISTER NOW 
for 


HOPKINS 


41st Summer Session 
June 25-August 4 


SMALL CO-EDUCATIONAL CLASSES at 
Hopkins make it possible for you to en- 
joy the stimulating experience of close 
and friendly contacts with instructors 


who are recognized authorities in their 
fields. 


GRADUATE AND UNDERGRADUATE 
courses in Education and the various 
subject-matter fields are available. Val- 


uvable laboratory experience offered by 
the Demonstration School located on the 


University’s beautiful 100-acre wooded 
campus in the heart of Baltimore’s finest 
residential section. 


RICH, CULTURAL RESOURCES in cen- 
trally-located Baltimore offer you “ex- 
tras” such as: concerts in the Rose 
Garden of the Museum of Art, recitals 
at Peabody Conservatory, priceless art 
collections at the Baltimore Museum and 
Walters Gallery. Extensive library fa- 
cilities at the University, Enoch Pratt, 


Peabody, Maryland Historical Society. 


WRITE TODAY FOR FREE CATALOG to: 
Director of the Summer Session, The 
Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 


REGISTRATION from April 1 


The JOHNS HOPKINS 
UNIVERSITY 
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Respoct Waxy to Travel 
ON THE HIGHWAY — BY AUTO 
Down Where The People Live 


OLD MEXICO—20 days—Apr. 9 to 28—5000 miles of glorious auto travel 


SO. AMERICA—A travel opportunity never offered before. 22,000 miles—45 
days—N. Y. to Uruguay by plane; on to Colombia by high- 
way in autos; Colombia via Panama to New Orleans by 

A truly great educational adventure covering 8 coun- 

tries—July 9 to Aug. 22. Cost $1565. 


Alt Tours Total es KOT 
pow 


Hidd 




















en-Wreite For Brochure 


OMOBILE TOURS 





HOME EXCHANGE 





z Teachers’ H 
Rn VACATION 0 
A Service M 
D (Nationwide) E 
E 1951 Membership Ss 





TRAVEL-STUDY-LIVE in some other part 


of our nation as cheaply as staying home. 


For $1.00 list your home with us and re- 
ceive names and addresses of other teachers 
similarly interested. Communicate direct; 
with no further fee or obligation on your 
part. 


Send $1.00 NOW together with your name, 


address and three choices of vacation spots 
desired. 


TEACHERS’ VACATION SERVICE 
Box 366 Troy, Ohio 





BECOME FLUENT IN 


Conversational Spanish 
THE INTERAMERICAN SCHOOL 


SALTILLO, COAHUILA, MEXICO 
1951 SESSIONS 


Summer: July 2-August 10 
Winter: Nov. 12-Dec. 21 


Three hours daily private Mexican tutors. For- 
molized Spanish classes. M.A. degree. Credits 
accepted by many American Colleges. Students 
lodged in private Mexican homes. G. |. Ap- 
proved. School a part of Mexican Federal Sys- 
tem. All Mexican faculty. All inclusive, reason- 
able price. 


DONALD M. CUSTER 
Box 413, Salida 1, Colorado 








[Continued from page 299 


May 16-20: Sixth National Conference on 
Citizenship, Washington, D. C. 


Credit Where It Is Due 


Crepit should have been given for 
the following photographs used in 
the NEA JourNAL: December—“No 
More Roman Holidays,” tumbling 
photo, Donald E. Bitz; “Does Con. 
solidation Make a_ Difference?” 
Howard Greeter; NEActivities,” cit- 
izenship committee, Chase News. 

January — “Those Citizenship 
Clichés,” Los Angeles public schools; 


“Community Headquarters,” J. A. 
304] 
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The “Star of the Show” 


at the Atlantic City Convention 
CRAM’S New and Improved 


MAPS and GLOBES 


Markable-Kleenable 


Special feature enables Edvu- 
cators to do a better and 
easier teaching job. 


E-Z to MARK ON — 


Use Cram’s marking pencils, 
mark on it, draw on it, make 
color designs. 


E-Z to CLEAN — 


Simply wipe off markings 
quickly and easily with soft 
cloth or tissue paper. No 
soiled hands. 











E-Z on Surface — 





New magic surface is tough 
and rugged and not affected 
by markings. Guaranteed to 
last for the life of the map or 
globe. 





MARKABLE ¢ KLEENABLE 


THE GEORGE F. CRAM CO., INC., INDIANAPOLIS 


Cram’s Markable - Kleen- 
able seal, here illustrated, 
adds the “finishing touch” 
to quality teaching aids. 


The GEORGE F. CRAM CO., Inc. 


730 E. Washington St. 


Indianapolis 7, Ind. 
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We CAN Have 
PEALE 


By Ralph Bunche, Nobel Peace-Prize Winner 


THE peoples of the world have it within their power to se- 
cure enduring peace. Wars can only be fought by peoples; 
no matter what the weapons, peoples must pull the triggers. 
Equally, if we are to have peace, peoples must achieve it. 


‘THERE are no war-minded peoples in the world, whatever 
the intentions of one or another government may appear 
to be. All governments today must speak fé their peoples in 
words of peace and answer their universal longing for peace. 


Hurt, if there can be peace in our time, there can also be 
war, the most savagely destructive and most futile war in 
human history. After that war—a war fought with atomic 
and biological weapons—there would be survivors, but no 
victors. 


IN THIS dread atomic age, if we fail to achieve peace, the 
responsibility must be borne by all of us. The fortunate— 
or unfortunate—survivors of a third world war would gain 
little solace from being able to point an accusing finger. 
Indeed, if the peace is lost thru our complacency, our lack 
of awareness and determined effort, the blame would be 
shared by all of us—by peoples and governments whose 
intentions were sincerely peaceful as well as by those whose 
aggressive actions provoked war. 


EVERY day, in the United Nations, the statesmen of the 
world fervently express the longing of their peoples for 
peace. The only formula for peace is to convert these 
expressions into concrete action, into the dams of peace. 
All the nations must mobilize their peoples for peace, as 
they would for war, by welding into an irresistible force the 


will that there shall be peace. 
WE CAN have peace when we are willing to work and 


pay and sacrifice for it. It is the one sure way of discourag- 
ing all future aggressive adventures. It is the only way 
peace can be won. ; 

—Reprinted with special permission from Look magazine. 
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Plowing Ahead 


Between the rows of students 
The path I plow has narrowed. 

I cultivate my students’ minds 
While mine is being harrowed. 
—BETH BLUE, Berne-French Town- 

ship Highschool, Berne, Ind. 


Eggs-actly! 


LookING for signs of spring in our 
second-grade class, we were studying 
a picture of birds’ nests and baby 
chicks. One of the boys asked, “Mrs. 
Spire, how do the chickens get out of 
the shell?” 

Before I could answer, another 
bright-eyed little chap spoke up, 
“Oh shucks! I’ve seen them get out 
of the shell. What I want to know 
is, how in the world do they get im 
there?”,—MARGARET J. SPIRE, Chau- 
tauqua, Kans. 


Purloined Letters 


My SEVEN-YEAR-OLD niece, Judy, 
who lives with us, had overheard 
many a heated political argument 
between my husband and me, he be- 
ing a Democrat and | a Republican. 
Judy’s political views were unmis- 
takably on my side. 

Election evening as hubby was lis- 
tening to the radio reports of the 
various state races, he said disgust- 
edly, “It sounds like the Republi- 
cans have won the House.” 

Judy came rushing into the kit 
chen, where I was busy getting sup- 
per, and said, ““We’ve won the house, 
but let’s let Uncle Matt live with us 
anyway.’ —MRS. M. A. G., Loveland, 
Colo., in the Christian Science Moni- 
tor. 


The mother was briefing her 
young daughter, who was about 
to return a little friend’s call. 

“If they ask you to stay for 
dinner,” she instructed, “say, ‘No, 
thank you, I have dined.’ ” 

But at the visit, the friend’s 
father said, “Come along, my 
dear, and have a bite with us.” 

“No, thank you,” the little guest 
replied. “I have already bitten.”— 
Minnesota Journal of Education. 


Tue school photographer had 
taken pictures of each pupil, and 
eight-year-old Betty was disappointed 
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EGE TENT gX4 2 

I Bx PULA ER j 
“Hurry, everybody — my 
mommy will take you home.” 


REPRINTED WITH PERMISSION FROM 
THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 


A a A 


because@her mother would let her 
buy only three pictures. 

“Oh, well,” she said to her mother, 
“next year I'll be able to have as 
many as I want” 

“How do you figure that, Betty?” 

“Well, didn’t you read on the 
backs of the pictures where it says, 
“These pictures will be priceless in 
years to come’?™—MARGARET LACEY, 
Jacksonville, Ill., in The Instructor. 


Teaching is@ job that kills; 
I like it. % 
It fills me with netrotic ills; 
I like it. 
It makes me stgh and cry and groan 
And gnash my teeth and loudly 
moan, 
My daily soul is not my own, 
And yet, 
You bet, 
T ltke it. 
— JACOB C. SOLOVAY, Fort Hamilton 
Highschool, im High Points. 


A party of women delegates of the 
American Library Association came 
to New York to. visit Lake Success. 
They caHed an official of the UN 
Secretariat, who suggested that they 
come the next day. 

When they arrived, they were met 
by a young man who exhibited as- 
tonishment at their appearance, but 
graciously told them of arrangements 
for them to attend a committee hear- 
ing on the status of African natives 
and a special premecting briefing. 
Puzzled, but flattered, they were led 
into a chamber, where another nice 
young man gave an earnest lecture 
on the sociological and economic as- 
pects of life in Africa, and then into 
the committee room, where they lis- 
tened to an advanced discussion of 
the same subjectmatter. 













The next day, one of the delegates | =, 
called the Secretariat official and THI 
thanked him. She said that the group § JUL 
felt very well-informed on a subject 
about which most librarians know 
practically nothing. “Librarians!” 
cried the man. “I thought you said a 
Liberians!”—Scholastic. lies 

lish 


A FiRST-GRADE teacher assigned her 
young pupils the task of drawing 2} 
picture of what they wanted to be 
when they grew up. After a whil 
she toured the classroom to see hoy 
they were doing. One child ha 
drawn a cowboy, another a nursg¢ 
and so on. But one little girl wag 
staring at a biank sheet of paper. 

“What's wrong, Susie?” inquired 
the teacher. 

“I don’t know how to draw it, 
Teacher,” replied Susie. “I want to 
be married!”"—LORNA PATSCHKE, Lex- 
ington, Texas, in Southern Farmer, 

Father’s Land ; 


‘ 
WE ser in Milltea News [Millburn, 
N. J., Township Public Schools] that 
a first-grade teacher was presenting & 
reading-readiness lesson involving 
the term and picture, “father.” When 
she asked, ““What does father do to 
help in the home?” a little first- 
grader replied promptly: 
“My father is a lawyer. 
He brings home money. 
He smashes potatoes for Mother, 
He xps up her dress, 
Father loves Mother. 


? 








He kisses her on the cheek. = 
My father is a fine fellow.” 
[. .. which, says one of our editors, GRE 
is a pretty good summing up of a 
status that I wish were quo.] 
FEA 
COR 
THI 
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“P’'m never going to have the trouble my pat 
ents are having—’cause I understand kids!” ‘ 


REPRINTED BY SPECIAL PERMISSION OF THE LADIES' HOME f 
JOURNAL; COPYRIGHT 1949 BY THE CURTIS PUBLISHING CO, ‘ 
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| THE INTERNATIONAL ACADEMY 
ip | JULY 9 - AUG. 17 Saltillo 


“| MEXICO 


id Fifth summer session. Beginning, intermediate, 
, advanced Spanish. Conversation with indi- 
vidual tutor. Spanish lectures repeated in Eng- 
lish at another hour. Vacation attractions. 
® Pleasant mountain climate. Room and board 
in hotel or homes. Credits ‘accepted in U. S. 


Mary F. Wise, Box 141, Zion, Illinois 


(Registrar in charge of all enrollments) 














UNIVERSITY oF WYOMING 
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SCHOOL 
| INAMERICA— 


1951 Program 


FULL QUARTER TEN WEEKS 
First Term June 18 to July 20 
Second Term July 23 to Aug. 24 
GRADUATE & UNDERGRADUATE COURSES 
in Education, Liberal Arts, and 
Commerce and Industry leading to 
Bachelors, Masters, & Doctors Degrees 
FEATURES—International Affairs Institute, 
Creative Arts Workshop, Science 
Camp, Workshops in Curriculum, 
Elementary, Secondary, School Ad- 
ministration, Recreation Leadership, 
Audio Visual, and Guidance. 
COMBINE RECREATION WITH STUDY IN 
THE SUNNY SCENIC WEST 
Fourteen Tours, including Yellow- 
stone, Teton, Grand Canyon, Glacier 
National, Estes, and Black Hills Parks 
—Recreation Camp, Riding Academy 


UNIVERSITY OF 
WYOMING —~ 


LARAMIE WYOMING~ 


DIRECTOR SUMMER SESSION, DEPT. N 
LARAMIE, WYOMING 


tors, 
of a 






* 


send complete information regardi 
Summer Programe. , oe 
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UNIVERSITY OF 


1951 SUMMER SESSION 
JULY 2 — AUGUST 14 


Courses in: Anthropology, Biological 
Science, Business Administration, 
Education, English, History, Home 
Economics, and Music. 


For information, write 
Director of Summer Session 
University of Alaska 
College, Alaska 


Enjoy Summer School 


in the 


Cool Rockies 


AE 









ties are available. 


Two 5-week Terms: 


JUNE 18 to JULY 20 
JULY 23 to AUG. 24 


Graduate and undergraduate courses are 
offered in Anthropology, Art, Biology, Busi- 
ness, Chemistry, Economics, Education, 
Engineering, English, Geography, Geology, 
History, Home Economics, Journalism, Latin, 
Law, Library Science, Mathematics, Miner- 
alogy, Modern Languages, Music, Nursing, 
Pharmacy, Philosophy, Physical Education, 
Physics, Political Science, Psychology, 
_ Sociology, and Speech. 
Special Features include teacher education 
and recreation leadership workshops, lan- 
guage houses, creative arts program, con- 
ferences, concerts, lectures, etc. 


Only $27 weekly covers 


room in beautiful new University residences 
and typical tuition and. fees. 


ae, 


Fill Out and Mail This | 
Further 


Director of the Summer Session, Macky 301 
University of Colorado, Boulder, Colorado: 


Please send me your Summer Session Bulletin. 


YOUR NAME 
ST. AND NO. 


CITY, STATE__ 


UNIVERST; 
or COLORADO 


Located at Boulder, at the foot of 
the Rockies, in view of peaks, snow- 
capped the year-round, the University 
is an ideal place for summer study. 
Unsurpassed climate and recreational 
advantages are combined with excel- 
lent staff, laboratories, libraries and 
buildings. Comfortable housing facili- 






ALASKA 


University, Oslo, Norway 


INSTITUTE FOR 
ENGLISH-SPEAKING TEACHERS 


6 weeks session June 23 to August 4, 1951 


Special courses in humanities, social 


studies, and education 


For catalogue and information write: 


Oslo Summer School Admissions Office 
St. Olaf College, Northfield, Minnesota 













y 


ACADEMIC ADVENTURE! 
1951 


NEVADA 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


TWO FIVE-WEEK TERMS 





June 16 to July 20 
July 21 to Aug. 24 


@ TEACHER TRAINING 


Courses have been planned to stress all 
phases of teacher training plus other in- 
teresting offerings in a variety of fields. 


@ VACATION VARIETY 


in the heart of a holiday 
realm 























Timbered mountain ranges and scenic 
desert vistas plus Reno’s “Big City” op- 
portunities for amusement lend wide va- 
cation variety. 


both board and 


Ry 


Write to: 


Director of Summer Sessions 
UNIVERSITY of 
NEVADA 


RENO NEVADA 
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Education 


THE WELLSPRING OF 


Democracy 


EARL JAMES McGRATH 


U.S. COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION 
$2.50 


x, 139 pages 


UNIVERSITY OF ALABAMA PREsSs 


UNiversiry, ALABAMA 


UNIVERSITY OF 


ERMONIT 


Summer Session— 
July 9—Aug. 18 
Graduate and undergraduate courses. 
Liberal Arts, Pre-medical, Education, 
Guidance, Dramatics, Painting, Classi- 
cal and Modern Languages, Conserva- 
tion and Education Workshops. Recre- 
ation in mountains, lakes, and to 
points of historic interest. For Bulletin 
\ write, 
liar Director, Summer Session 
| | BURLINGTON 6, VERMONT 
| 











ON-LAKE-CHAMPLAIN 


The Perry Pictures 


Teachers and educators agree that picture study is needed 
more than ever today! Children 
should know the best in art, as 
well as the best in poetry and 
prose. 

These beautiful sepia pictures of 
famous paintings can supply your 
need. Inexpensively priced; size 
5¥2 x 8 TWO CENTS EACH; 
3 x 3%, ONE CENT each; mini- 
mum order 60 cents. 

Send 60 cents TODAY for 30 art 


subjects, or 30 for children. You 
will like them. 

For SPRING BIRD STUDY: 25 
common birds, in colors, size 


7 x 9, with brief description of 
each, for $1.00. 
56-page CATALOGUE with 1600 small illustrations and 
sample pictures for 25 cents. 


The Perry Pictures Co. * Box 4 * Malden, Mass. 





Since 1885 
ALBERT 
TEACHERS 


AGENCY. 
and COLLEGE : 
BUREAU 


Member NATA 
Efficient — Dis- 
criminating — 
Reliable Na- 
tional Service 


for Teachers 
and Schools. 


HOME office: © °TTeSpondent 
Agencies: New 


25 E. Jackson Blvd. York City and 
Chicago 4, Ill Spokane, Wash. 
fi . 


CLINTO 


Member—N.A.T.A. 32nd Year 





TEACHERS’ 


If it is a position in the Midwest or West, 
we can find it for you. 


410-414 Weston Bldg. 


CAPS s GOWNS 


FOR COLLEGES 

HIGH SCHOOLS 
GRADE SCHOOLS 
CHOIR GOWNS 


RENTAL OR SALE 


Catalog on 
Request 
Established in 1912 


BENTLEY ASIMON: 
7 WEST 36ST- NEW YORK 18, N-Y- 








oe 


“ 


‘The Yates-Fisher 
% #8 


Teachers Agency 
PAUL YATES, Manager 


ESTABLISHED IN 1906 
FROM KINDERGARTEN 


THROUGH UNIVERSITY 
23 E. Jackson Bivd. 
Chicago 4, Illinois 
MEMBER NATA 


And Folding 


Chairs 
DIRECT PRICES TO SCHOOLS, ETC. 


THE MONROE COMPANY 
36 CHURCH ST.Be@elaz) Salle. 7\ 


Ofetional College of Cducalion 
THOROUGH PREPARATION FOR TEACHING 


Nursery School, Kindergarten, Primary and Upper Ele- 
mentary Grades, Children’s demonstration school and ob- 
servation center. On Chicago's sovely North Shore, near 
lake. Beginning classes and specially designed courses 
for teachers and college graduates. Fall, 
Summer Term. Write for catalog. 


National College of Education 
Box 116D EVANSTON, ILL. 


TEACH IN THE MIDWEST 


MIDLAND ==" 


TEACHERS AGENCY ‘‘ie"d!y People 
310 Flynn Bldg., Des Moines, lowa 


A. J. Steffey, Mgr. 
46th Year — Member N.A.T.A. 


VACATION JOBS 


Country Club Resort has openings for re- 
sponsible men and women seeking an en- 
joyable summer with plenty of work and 
play. Salary plus tips. Write Happy Acres 
Vacation Club, Middlefield 21, Conn., stating 
qualifications for social and other work. 


Midyear and 









AGENCY 


Enroll Now. 


Clinton, Iowa 
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Gilbreth and Carey, Belles on Their Toes, 
[Oct. 2, 1950] Crowell. 


Fiction 
Robinson, The Cardinal. (Mar. 27, 1950} 
Simon and Schuster. 588,395. 
Keyes, Joy Street. [Dec. 1, 1950] Messner, 
140,285. 

Hemingway, Across the River and into the 
Trees. {[Sept. 7, 1950] Scribner. 104,000. 
Hersey, The Wall. [Feb. 27, 1950] Knopf, 

97,860 plus book-club sale. 
Winsor, Star Money. [Apr. 12, 1950] Apple 
ton-Century-Crofts, 


| du Maurier, The Parasites. [Jan. 3, 1950 





Doubleday. 82.347 plus book-club sale, 4 
Yerby, Floodtide. [Aug. 22, 1950] Dia 
81,000 plus book-club sale. Z 
Bristow, Jubilee Trail. [Feb. 6, 1950] Crows 
ell. 
Waltari, The Adventurer, [Sept. 
Putnam. 
Schulberg, The 
1950] Random 
club sale. 


99 


hn 


1950} 


Disenchanted. [Oct. 30, 
House. 70,000 plus book 





[Continued from page 300] 
Rorer; “When Students 
Trained Leaders,” 


Become 
Phoenix schools, 


American Education Week 
Date: Nov. 11-17, 1951 
Theme: “Unite for Freedom” 
Daily topics: Nov. /1, “Our Faith in God" 
Nov. 12, “Schools and Defense”; Nov. Jj, 
“Schools Keep Us Free”; Nov. 14, “Educa 


| tion for the Long Pull”; Nov. 15, “Teach- 









ing the Fundamentals”; 
School Needs”; Nov. 
Community.” Write 


Nov. 16, “Urgent 
17, ‘“‘Home-School- 
to the 


Strong co 
able moteria 

Approve 
by school playground of f 
rywhere 


Write for catalog o 
playground plann 


help. Dept O 
Fond du Lac 


maintenance 


cials eve 


THE J. E. BURKE CO. 


Wis 





FORTY-FIRST YEAR 
Summer Sessions 


for teachers 


Again, Temple University offers a wide 
selection of graduate and undergraduate 
courses in its Summer Sessions . . . making 
the regular University facilities available to 
teachers, school principals and superin- 
tendents, If you require courses for certifica- 
tion, or if you are a candidate for a degree, 
you will find that the Temple Summer 
Sessions are ideally suited to your needs. 
And apart from its educational advantages, 
the University—and the city of Philadelphia 
and environs—offer many cultural and 
recreational opportunities. You'll enjoy 
spending a summer in Philadelphia. 


PRE-SESSIONS JUNE 4 TO JUNE 22 
REGULAR SESSIONS JUNE 25 TO AUGUST 3 
POST-SESSIONS AUGUST 6 TO AUGUST 24 


TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 
PHILADELPHIA 


Write for the Temple University Summer 

Sessions Bulletin which lists the courses to 

be offered during the 195 1 Summer Sessions. 

Address Office of the Registrar, Broad Street 

= a Montgomery Avenue, Philadelphia 
» Pa. 


NEA for aids. § 
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